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ABSTRACT 



This document provides guidelines Florida schools can use in 
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Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design (CPTED) , and presents a survey 
of Florida's 67 school districts examining incidences of safety and security 
problems and steps taken to prevent such incidents. Concluding sections 
include a set of design guidelines in which CPTED principles are developed 
specifically for schools, and evaluates Chapter 6A-2 of the state’s Uniform 
Building Code with recommended changes and commentary. Survey data show the 
CPTED principles do have broad-based application to the design and/or 
re-design of Florida's schools, but these principles must be carefully 
assessed, particularly those involving life-safety, educational policy or 
intent, costs, and overall educational environment. Appendices provide the 
CPTED design guidelines, a sample of the Florida District Questionnaire and 
statistical results from the survey, a sample of the National Survey 
Questionnaire and statistical results of the survey, and a security 
maintenance checklist. (GR) 
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Abstract 



Incidents of criminal activity are on the increase in Florida’s 
school districts, and safety and security are of increasing concern to 
school administrators, teachers, and parents of school children. Crime 
Prevention Through Environmental Design (CPTED) princples do 
address the, issues of safety in schools, and a set of design guidelines for 
including these princples in the design of schools is included in this 
document. In many areas, Chapter 6A-2 of the Florida Administrative 
Code does address issues of safety and security, but in some particular 
instances, Chapter 6A-2 - Uniform Building Code (UBC) requirements 
are not stringent enough (lighting levels, accessiblity, visibility) and in 
other instances, concerns for life-safety and/or other educational 
concerns clearly impact the CPTED recommendations. 

This document addresses the perception and reality of increased 
safety and security concerns in Florida’s schools, examines the literature 
available on school safety and security and the principles of CPTED, and 
presents a survey of Florida’s 67 school districts examining incidences 
of safety and security problems and steps taken to prevent such 
incidents. The document includes a set of design guidelines in which 
CPTED princples are developed specifically for schools, and evaluates 
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Chapter 6A-2 - Uniform Building Code (UBC), with recommended 
changes and commentary. 

The project concludes that CPTED prinicples do have broad-based 
application to the design and/or re-design of Florida’s schools, but these 
principles must be carefully assessed in light of other concerns, 
particulary those of life-safety, educational policy or intent, costs and 
overall educational environment. 
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CHAPTER 1: PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



Introduction 

In October of 1992, the Florida Department of Education (FDOE) 
published a Request for Applications to conduct a study and develop a 
comprehensive guide to planning and designing spaces and facilities 
which will promote "safe school" concepts and the prevention of crime 
and violence on school campuses. As described by the Department, the 
intent of the Project is to answer the most complex questions and issues 
concerning safety, crime, and violence on school campuses, suggest 
configurations and layouts for typical spaces and facilities, and develop 
design guidelines which can be used by the Office, educational facility 
planners, architects, and engineers to plan and design new educational 
facilities, and assess the safety of existing facilities in Florida’s public 
school districts. 

Project Background 

As indicated in the FDOE Request for Applications, there is 
concern over the threat of serious disruption of the educational process 
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and the attendant possibility of personal harm to students, faculty and 
staff from the presence and use of drugs and weapons and the incidence 
of crime and violence on school campuses. The maintenance of a safe, 
secure, orderly, and peaceful learning environment is essential to the 
educational process and general welfare of Florida’s school population. 

Many believe part of the problem lies with a general 
misunderstanding of the complexities involved and absence of the highly 
specialized skills needed to design safe schools. 

Some have suggested that proper design and effective use of a 
facility can lead to a reduction in the fear and incidence of crime and 
violence, and to an improvement in the quality of life for students, 
faculty, and staff. 

Project Statement 

The Florida Center for Community Design + Research located on 
the University of South Florida’s Tampa campus was contracted by the 
Department of Education in January 1993 to conduct the necessary 
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research to confirm existing design standards, or establish new 
standards, and develop safe school guidelines for Florida’s public 
schools. 

Significance of the Project 

As evidenced by local and national media exposure, crime and 
violence in America’s schools has become an ever-increasing problem 
over the last two decades. The rate of such media coverage has 
escalated during the last several years in apparent proportion to the 
rising rate of school related crime. For example, during the first week 
of May 1993, The Tampa Tribune published a series of front page 
articles titled Climate of Fear which addressed the current problem in 
Florida’s public schools. A sample of the reported statistics relating to 
the one year rise in crime between the 1990/91 and 1991/92 school years 
is as follows: the total number of criminal offenses increased over 34%; 
the n umb er of assaults grew almost 54%; robberies rose at a rate of 
50%; sexual batteries increased 52%; disorderly conduct advanced 
almost 75%; weapons possession increased 20%; and the number of drug 
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incidents soared 91%. 

These reports, and others, have justifiably heightened the concern 
of the Department of Education, district school officials, principals, 
teachers, students, parents, and the general public. 

Scope of Project 

As contracted with the Florida Department of Education, the 
Project consists of four (4) primary components. The first is to collect, 
review, and collate existing data and literature dealing with the subject 
matter and to compile a bibliography for submission to the Department. 

The second is to analyze the data and literature in order to answer 
the following specific questions: 

1 Is there a rationale for mandated standards incorporating safe 
school concepts ? 

2 Does the data support the need for incorporating additional safe 
school concepts, particularly during the design phase ? If yes, 

how? 
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3 Is safe school design being hampered because of current 
standards, or lack of design guidelines'? How? 

4 How will the cost of school construction be impacted if additional 
safe school design standards are mandated? 

5 Do different kinds of schools and school facilities need different 
standards; ie, a sliding scale to accommodate different programs 
or locations? 

6 What are the most common or typical types of features of safe 
facilities and what are good examples of each? 

7 Are the existing standards too conservative, or traditional from the 
standpoint of safety, to impact current problems like gangs and 
school violence. If so, what should the standards be? 

8 Should the Department of Education mandate, or enforce 
minimum design standards and safe school design guidelines? 

9 Does crime data on school related crime from the Florida 
Department of Law Enforcement, and other sources support the 
need for design standards? If yes, how? 

The third component is to reach conclusions, make 

recommendations, and develop planning and design guidelines which 
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will answer the intent of the Project. These guidelines are to include: 

1 Ways to incorporate natural access control of schools and campus. 

2 Natural surveillance of school campuses. 

3 Ways to develop and support territorial behavior in schools and on 

campuses. 

4 Text and graphic recommendations and prototypical solutions to 
common problems. 

5 Design guidelines which will reasonably promote the prevention 
of school crime and violence. 

The fourth and final component is to recommend changes to 
Chapter 6A-2, Florida Administrative Code (the Uniform Building Code 
for Public Educational Facilities Construction) which result from the 
Project and which will promote and encourage safe school design 
concepts in education facilities. 

Limits of the Study 

Relative to the Literature Survey, an early decision was made by 
the research te am to limit the selection of reference materials to items 
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published since 1970. (This decision was waived in some rare cases). 
In most instances these materials could be easily obtained from the 
State University libraries or through inter-library loan. Others, 
however, were not readily available, but could be ordered from 
publishers or government agencies. Some of these materials have not 
yet arrived. To date, the Bibliography has approximately 160 entries, 
75% of which are annotated. 

As a means to augment the review of existing publications, the 
research team developed a questionnaire to gather current pertinent 
data from Florida’s 67 school districts. As of 12 July 1993, 46 Districts 
(68%) responded to the survey. The information gathered from this 
survey has been tabulated, analyzed, and incorporated into the findings 
of this study. However, the statistical results of this survey are subject 
to change should the other 21 districts subsequently respond. The 
research team also developed a National Survey which was forwarded 
to the other 49 states. As of 12 July 1993, 20 State questionnaires have 
been received. Again, the statistical results of this national survey is 
subject to future changes. 

During the course of this study, project team members endeavored 
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to visit as many existing schools, and to conduct as many personal 
interviews as possible with local designers, district and school personnel, 
and law enforcement officials. These visits and interviews proved to be 
extremely informative and played a significant role in the development 
of the final work products. Unfortunately, these activities were limited 
by the confines of the Project schedule and budget. 
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CHAPTER 2: REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



As part of the process of responding to the questions presented by 
the Florida Department of Education, the Florida Center undertook a 
survey of the available literature in the areas of school safety and 
security. Using the resources available through the State University 
System, in particular the LUIS and ERIC electronic databases, the 
Center was able to retrieve several hundred references in response to a 
variety of subject and keyword references. 

Initial analysis of the database entries enabled the center to 
whittle down the list of potential items for procurement and review. All 
items that were not written in English were automatically rejected. In 
topic areas of broad application such as "crime prevention and 
environmental design," entries were rejected if they appeared too broad, 
Criminal Activity in Urban Areas ; or too esoteric, The Modification of 
Problem Behavior and Academic Achievement in a Resource Room. 

From the edited data base, nearly two hundred entries remained, 
and the research team set about procuring as many of these as could be 
obtained within the limited time-frame. The initial resources were the 
State University System libraries, in particular, the main library at the 
Tampa campus of the University of South Florida. Through this library, 
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the Center was able to order references that were available at other 
state universities, and was also able to access the libraries of other 
universities within the country. Even though universities outside the 
State were, on occasion, willing to provide texts through a system of 
inter-library loans, considerable delays were encountered. Texts ordered 
from non-state universities outside Florida as early as the beginning of 
March did not begin to arrive at the Florida Center until the beginning 
of June. It is surmised that these texts had been in use or on loan 
during the university spring semester, and were not available for 
shipment until the middle of May. 

After initial collection, analysis and editing, over one hundred and 
sixty different references were identified for inclusion in the 
bibliography. Of these references, 120 were collected, catalogued and 
surveyed by the research team. The remainder have been ordered from 
various sources, but have not yet arrived. About half of these references 
have been annotated by Center staff; these are included in the 
Bibliography. 

As noted in Chapter 1, almost all of the literature surveyed for 
this project was written after 1970. A survey of the literature from this 
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period reveals a number of specific and noteworthy trends: 

1 Interest in criminal activity in schools and on school 

grounds has been steadily increasing. By the early 1970s, a 
number of studies had been done and essays written describing 
primarily vandalism as a fundamental (and expensive) problem 
in America’s schools [Nielsen, 1971; American School & 
University 1971, 1973, 1974; Brenton, 1975; National School 
Public Relations Association, 1971]. Such studies increased in 
number after the mid-1970s [Ban & Caminillo, 1977; Bower, 
1976; Casserly, 1980; Daniels, 1976; Jackson, 1976; Murillo, 1977; 
Pablant & Baxter, 1975; Williams & Venturini, 1981]. (Of these 
references, two deal specifically with schools in Florida: Bower, 
Vandalism in Selected Florida Schools, and Murillo, Vandalism 
and School Attitudes .) 

Often, under the cover of vandalism , authors would include 
both intentional and accidental destruction of property. Thus, a 
person deliberately hurling a rock through a classroom window 
would be discussed as would a child whose errant baseball also 
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breaks a window. 

While a number of reports attempted to quantify the costs 
of vandalism and other criminal activities, the estimates varied. 
Senator Birch Bayh was quoted in a number of texts from a 1977 
presentation as stating that school vandalism was costing the 
United States almost $600 million each year. [Strobl] In 197 1, 
Nielsen had rated school vandalism as costing approximately 
$200 million per year. Others in the 1970s placed the costs 
around $500 million per annum. Needless to say, all the 
literature surveyed agreed that vandalism was on the increase 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s. 

In addition, the literature marked an increase in crime in 
general in and around schools, with an alarming increase in 
crimes such as violence, burglary, robbery, and weapons and drug 
possession. The report on the debate in the Committee on 
Education in the House of Representatives on the Safe School Act 
in 1973 presents a staggering litany of violence, in particularly 
bombings, occurring in schools across the country in 1971-72. 
[US House of Representatives, 1973] Nearly all of the literature 
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agrees that criminal activity in schools has increased over the 
past twenty years, and that it is a problem both because of the 
monetary costs it incurs, and because of the danger to human life 
that it presents. 

2 The type of criminal activity within schools has been 

changing and increasing over the past twenty years, and criminal 
activity is being found in even the lowest grades of schools, 
perpetrated both by outsiders and by school children themselves. 
The above-referenced House Committee hearing from 1973 
contains eye-opening references to criminal behavior at all levels 
of schools. By 1986, the National Institute for Citizen Education 
in the Law and the National Crime Prevention Council saw fit to 
produce a textbook - Teens. Crime, and the Community- intended 
for use in secondary schools as a means of informing teenagers 
about ways that they can make themselves, their families, their 
friends, and their communities safer. [National Institute for 
Citizen Education in the Law, 1986] 
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3 Attributed causes for this increase in criminal activity vary 
widely. Some people in the 1970s stated that they didn’t believe 
that there was any problem with violence and crime in schools; 
the perception of crime had been fabricated by the media, they 
felt [American School Board Journal, January 1975]. Others 
attributed the increase of crime and safety issues to the 
deterioration of the family, the loss of community ties, violence on 
television, drugs, access to guns, knives and other weapons, and 
the lack of discipline in schools. 

Obviously, each of these issues has some role in the overall 
increase in criminal activity, but no one factor can clearly be seen 
as paramount. Then too, the type of criminal activity will vary 
with the location of the schools; inner city schools suffer both 
from more criminal activity than do their rural counterparts, and 
from crime of a different nature; violent crime is highest in inner 
city schools and lowest in rural schools. 

4 Recommendations for what to do about increased criminal 
activity and issues of safety and security abound, but do not vary 
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all that widely. Typically, these recommendations fall into a 
range of approaches: design, equipment, programmatic, 

personnel. 

a Possibly because safety and security issues typically 

occur in schools that are already built, design approaches 
are under-represented in the literature on the general area 
of school safety and security. Design approaches call for 
the re-design of particular attributes of schools in order to 
prevent criminal activity even before it can begin. John 
Zeisel, who was one of the first to systematically study 
school architecture and its relation to vandalism isolated 
five key aspects of school design: access to roofs, 

entranceways, predictably rough play areas, the 
damageability of walls, and the damageability of ground 
materials. [Education Facilities Laboratories, 1974] 

Design approaches are fundamental to the CPTED 
principles (Crime Prevention Through Environmental 
Design) which were developed in the middle of the 1970s 
and are now beginning to become reasonably well known 
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throughout the country (although questionnaires indicate 
that not all the school districts in the State of Florida are 
fully aware of CPTED principles. Timothy Crowe is the 
author who has written most extensively about the 
application of CPTED principles to the design and/or re- 
design of school facilities. Crowe attempts to chart the 
relationship between educational theories and their 
resulting school designs and the incidence of criminal 
activity within the schools. He discusses three major 
movements in school design since the 1950s. Traditional 
design emphasized the use of classrooms, whereas later 
school designs evolved around the idea of departments 
organized by discipline. More recently, the "open 
classroom" concept did away with walls entirely. Crowe 
describes the effects of each of these educational 
approaches on safety and security, and elaborates in great 
detail on some specific problem areas: poorly defined 

campus borders; undifferentiated campus areas; isolated 
areas; poorly located bus loading areas; poorly designed 
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parking lots and landscaping; isolation of lockers and 
locker rooms; blind spots in corridors; isolated restrooms. 
[Crowe, School Safety 1990; Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design. 1991; CPTED Broward County 
School Demonstration .! 

Strobl [1978] devotes only a small portion of his book to 
crime prevention in schools, and his major emphasis is on 
hardware, but he, too, emphasizes the importance of 
facility design in the effort to prevent crime and reduce 
property loss. Ironically, while he agrees with Crowe and 
others on the areas of concern, some of his 
recommendations are antithetical to those suggested 
elsewhere. The locating of schools, in particular, is a point 
of disagreement. Some experts recommend enhancing the 
integration of a school with its community, in order to 
increase the sense of community ownership and utility 
[Williams & Venturini; Pink & Kapel]. Strobl recommends 
isolating the school from its surroundings, particularly if 
the psychological outlook and economic status of the 
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neighborhood seem to indicate a greater propensity for 
criminal activity. 

Gleason & Wilson [1989] have written a readable, 
well-illustrated pamphlet on CPTED, intended primarily 
for a residential audience in Australia, but with ideas 
which can be directly translated to broader applications. 

b Enhanced safety and security equipment is 

recommended for some types of criminal and security 
problems. Such equipment includes alarms, locks and door 
hardware, screens and bars for windows, security cages for 
items like vending machines and other appliances stored 
in public areas, mirrors and one-way mirror glass, and 
even videotape cameras for particularly high crime areas. 
Strobl [1978] presents detailed listings of hardware and 
equipment that he feels must be utilized in schools to help 
make them crime and vandal proof. Crowe, too, includes 
lists of equipment and hardware, although his main focus 
is on the creation of territoriality within the school 
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complexes. 

c Programmatic responses to crime and security 

include the re-scheduling of events so as to prevent 
opportunities for criminal activities to occur, and even the 
prohibition of certain types of activities. Some of the 
literature [Williams & Venturini; Pink & Kapel] 
recommends that security could be enhanced if the 
relationship between schools and their communities was 
strengthened: schools were set closer into residential 

neighborhoods and schools were used to host a range of 
civic activities. Others [Strobl], however, present the 
opposite advice, advocating that schools be isolated from 
their environs by a variety of fences and obstacles and that 
they be closed to non-school activities, especially after the 
sun goes down. 

d Personnel can be added or hired to help enhance 

security within the schools. Primary among schools in 
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Florida is the use of a School Resource Officer, a regulation 
policeman or policewoman assigned to the school as their 
tour of duty. Other schools are hiring security guards, 
night watchmen or other staff members to help prevent 
increased incidence of crime. 

Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design (CPTED) 

A burgeoning field of literature is emerging in the area of Crime 
Prevention Through Environmental Design. To date, however, only a 
small percentage of the available materials are directed solely, or even 
primarily, towards school design. In many instances, elements can be 
rather easily translated from one context for use in school design and re- 
design. 

As described by Gleason and Wilson [1989], environmental crime 
prevention emerged in the 1960s with Jane Jacob’s The Death and Life 
of Great American Cities (1961) and Elizabeth Wood’s Social Aspects of 
Housing in Urban Development (1967). Jacob’s book was the first 
influential work to suggest that active streetlife could cut down 
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opportunities for crime." 

The first attempt at codifying the principles of crime prevention 
through design came in 1971 with C. Ray Jeffery’s book Crime 
Prevention Through Environmental Design, in which the author 
suggested that urban design , including the design of streets and 
highways, parks and plazas, depots and terminals, could help prevent 
crime by reducing the opportunities for criminal activity. 

Oscar Newman’s work Defensible Space (1972) went so far as to 
establish "rules" for environmental crime prevention. Three critical 
components of his approach included: territoriality, natural 

surveillance, and image and milieu. The first two of these concepts can 
find application in the design of schools. 

Newman’s concept of territoriality assumed that the owners or 
occupants of a particular space will work to mark their space as theirs, 
and will seek ways of dissuading outsiders from entering their realm. 
Occupants were most happy, he felt, and safest, in an environment 
where the transitions between public, semi-public, semi-private, and 
private spaces were well marked and clearly defined. 

Natural surveillance allows the owners or occupants of a space to 
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see what is going on around them without having to go through a great 
deal of effort. And, Newman stressed, it is not enough to have one or 
two pairs of eyes on the street. The majority of occupants or users of a 
space should be able to easily survey their surroundings, especially the 
more public areas. 

By the 1980s, faced with increasing crime and security concerns, 
designers were looking to integrate passive design features with more 
active forms of crime prevention. This included the addition of 
specialized personnel to help maintain a safe environment, and the use 
of specialized programming to ensure safety. 

Initial Conclusions 

Despite the abundance of literature available on the subject of 
safe school design, as yet, there appears to be no one seminal text which 
addresses the subject in a holistic manner. As noted above, many states 
and jurisdictions have attempted to put together their own preliminary 
guidelines and standards for insuring school safety. In many instances, 
these appear as police-department checklists that are used after to 
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design and construction of the building. To date, no materials have 
been surveyed in which a clearly stated and clearly illustrated set of 
architectural design guidelines have been adopted by a jurisdiction for 
the design of its school facilities. This is clearly an area of need, and 
one in which the Florida Department of Education may assume a 
leading role. 
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Introduction 

In January 1993, the Florida Department of Education awarded 
this Project to the Florida Center for Community Design + Research 
located at the University of South Florida in Tampa. The Center’s 
research team has been headed by two full-time members of USF’s 
graduate architecture faculty who served as co-principal investigators. 
The team also included a project manager, administrative assistant, a 
technical advisor/assistant, and numerous architecture students who 
served as graduate research assistants in varying capacities. 

Definition of Terms 

The term Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design and 
the acronym CPTED are used to mean a series of site and building 
design strategies and principles used to prevent or reduce incidents of 
criminal activity. 

The acronyms and terms FDOE, DOE, the Department, and the 
Office are used interchangeably in this document to mean the State of 
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Florida Department of Education. 

The terms vandalism , burglary , assault & battery, arson, theft, 
robbery, drug possession & use, and alcohol use are used with their full 
legal meaning and are further defined in Chapter 4. The additional 
terms sexual battery, rape, kidnapping, bomb threats, and gang violence, 
though not specifically defined in this report, are also intended to bear 
their full legal interpretations. 

The terms Uniform Building Code and the Code, and the acronym 
UBC are intended to mean the Uniform Building Code for Public 
Education Facilities Construction as contained in Chapter 6A-2 of the 
Florida Administrative Code. 

Data Collection 

Upon contract award, the Florida Center for Community Design 
+ Research began a state-wide bibliographic search for existing 
information on the subject and scheduled interviews with local school 
board officials. 

Using both LUIS (the State of Florida University System) library 
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database and ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) the 
Florida Center quickly produced a list of several hundred potentially 
relevant articles, books and other written references. 

In some cases, these materials could be easily obtained, usually 
from one of the State University libraries. In other instances, materials 
were not readily available, but could be ordered from publishers or from 
government agencies. 

Many of the materials collected contained additional bibliographic 
references. In each instance, these were copied and analyzed for 
relevance to the Project. If titles from these secondary sources were 
deemed of interest, they too were sought out, either through the State 
University library system, state agencies or publishers. 

A decision was made relatively early on to limit the selection of 
reference materials to items published since 1970. In some instances, 
this rule was waived, but even the initial literature evaluation seemed 
to indicate that the early 1970s was when the first signs of problems 
with school safety and security became widespread. States such as 
Illinois, California and New York had done studies of school safety and 
security even prior to 1970, and in the 1970s, other states including 
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Oregon began doing studies in these areas; Connecticut and Virginia, 
and the city of Tucson conducted major school safety studies in the 
1980s. 

Nearly all of the studies conducted after 1980 and the literature 
written after that date reference the Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design or CPTED principles. First mentioned as a 
concept by Jane Jacobs in her 1960 text The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities, the CPTED principles were developed and codified in 
the 1970s by C. Ray Jeffery, and presented in his work Crime 
Prevention Through Environmental Design . Jeffery’s work 
complemented the pioneering work of Oscar Newman who researched 
the relationship between people and the built environment. In 
particular, Newman looked at ways that the built environment can add 
to or detract from the potential for criminal behavior. Newman’s early 
studies (which were published in 1972 as the book Defensible Space ) 
focussed on high-rise housing projects in New York City, but by the end 
of the decade, his and Jeffery’s ideas were being studied and applied to 
a wide range of environments. 

In conjunction with the literature research, the Center began to 
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maintain an illustration file of pertinent published graphic illustrations. 
(This file was subsequently augmented by diagrams, sketches, and 
photographs from visits of existing school sites in the Tampa Bay area). 

During the early stage of the literature review, the Center’s 
research team began to devise a questionnaire that would be used to 
elicit information on safety and security from the 67 school districts 
within the State of Florida. Working from law texts, and with 
assistance from members of the Hillsborough County School District, the 
Center defined and described the various instances of criminal activity 
that could occur on a school campus. From this, the Center drew up a 
16 page, 62 question survey questionnaire. Drafts of this were 
forwarded to the Florida Department of Education for approval in early 
March, and the first copies were mailed out to the school districts in 
mid- April 1993. 

A second, more general questionnaire was also developed to be 
sent to the Departments of Education within each of the other 49 states. 
While these questions were of a more general nature, it was intended 
that the answers would provide information as to Florida’s position 
within the nation, and would illustrate specific issues that were more 
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or less relevant to safety and security within public schools. For 
instance, did state location (northeastern vs southwestern) have any 
influence on incidence of crime? Did the over-riding character of the 
state (rural or urban) influence incidence of criminal activity? 

As the earliest literature was being scanned and highlighted by 
the team, applications and examples for the design guidelines were 
clipped and filed. In several instances, materials were obtained from 
other jurisdictions (Virginia, Connecticut, Maryland, the city of Tucson) 
which presented rudimentary examples of such design guidelines. While 
all of these guides were relevant, none made the clear, broad-reaching 
presentation of design standards and guidelines that the Center 
envisioned as part of it’s final product. 

In addition to the other activities, the team analyzed the current 
Florida Administrative Code for possible changes to existing school 
design regulations as presented in Chapter 6A-2: the Uniform Building 
Code (UBC) for Public Educational Facilities Construction. This 
analysis would be used after developing the design guidelines and 
analyzing the survey results in order to respond directly to the specific 
questions posed by the Department of Education in their Request for 
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Appli cations. 

The first of the questionnaires were returned at the end of April, 
with 32 (or 48%) of the surveys returned, before or around the deadline 
of 17 May 1993. While one or two questions from the surveys proved to 
be somewhat ambiguous to different readers, the majority of the 
respondents took the time and effort to fill out all of the required 
information and answers. As the questionnaires came back to the 
Center, the information was entered into a computerized database set 
up specifically for this Project. 

In addition to the literature search and the questionnaires, Center 
personnel visited a number of Tampa Bay area schools to meet with 
teachers and administrators and to witness first hand both good and 
bad points about school security. All three types of schools were visited: 
elementary, middle and secondary. Schools were selected based on age 
(newer and older), size (small or large), and the school districts initial 
reports on the level of safety and security issues (schools that were very 
well designed and those that had the reputation as security risks). 

While at these schools, the team met with and interviewed key 
personnel, toured the interiors and exteriors of the facilities, took 
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photographs and made sketches of conditions that were described as 
either exemplary or negative. 

These visits and interviews were complimented by discussions 
with local design professionals, experienced in the design of education 
facilities, and law enforcement officials. 

By the end of May 1993, several dozen design areas had been 
isolated, and guidelines were being developed for each area. A variety 
of systems for categorizing the guidelines were tried before selecting the 
method that is included in this document. Because it was explained in 
the contract that the design guidelines would be distributed to 
architects, facilities planners and school administrators, the section 
presenting the Guidelines was developed to stand on its own, separate 
from the rest of the project report. 

By 12 July 1993, 46 (68%) of the School Districts had responded 
to the School District Survey, and 20 (40%) of the States had responded 
to the nationwide survey. All of these responses are reported in the 
survey analysis and conclusions. 
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Data Manipulations 

As previously indicated, received survey results from the Florida 
District Questionnaire and the National Questionnaire were entered into 
a data base. This information was then analyzed, extracted, and placed 
into LOTUS 1-2-3 work sheets. This data was then mathematically 
totaled or averaged depending upon the nature of the information. For 
example, the reported number of criminal incidents, their locations, the 
time of day, etc. were totaled, while the percent (%) of change in the 
number of reported incidents was averaged. The overall statistical 
results are reported in Chapter 4, and the Florida District and National 
Survey worksheets are bound in Appendix C and Appendix E. 
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CHAPTER 4: SURVEY RESULTS 



Section 4A: State of Florida District Questionnaire 
Introduction 

In mid-April 1993, the Florida Center for Community Design + 
Research sent a questionnaire to the Office of the Superintendent of the 
67 public school districts in the state of Florida. (A copy of this 
questionnaire is contained in Appendix B.) The purpose of this inquiry 
was to assist the Florida Center in analyzing and reporting to the 
Florida State Department of Education issues of safety and security as 
they relate to the design of safe schools. 

As of 12 July 1993, completed questionnaires had been received 
from 46 school districts, or 68% or the survey sample. These districts 
represent 227 senior high schools, 302 middle/junior high schools, 1055 
elementary schools, and 188 other educational facilities. These 1772 
facilities accommodate a current overall student population of 
approximately 1.3 million students. 

The questionnaire consists of 62 questions seeking data regarding 
existing types and sizes educational facilities within each district. The 
questionnaire also contains a criminal activity survey, and presents 
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questions relating to crime prevention and the principles of Crime 
Prevention Through Environmental Design, or CPTED. 

The overall findings of the survey are described below; complete 
detailed results are located in Appendix C. 

PARTI: Existing Facilities 

The objectives of Question Nos. 1-7 were to obtain an overview of 
the existing educational facilities within each district; to determine 
existing district preferences, if any, relative to security and safety; and 
to ascertain the extent of public access to the facilities within each 
district. 

Question No. 1 related to the number of elementary, junior 
high/middle, and senior high schools represented. The breakdown of the 
1772 total facilities from the 46 districts responding has been previously 
shown. 

Question No. 2 asked for the size, expressed in student 
population, of each school. Of the 1772 total schools represented, 22% 
are classified as small with 300-500 students, 52% as medium with 
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500-1,000 students, 18% as large with 1,000-1,500 students, and 8% as 
very large with 1,500 and more students. 

Question No. 3 asked for a general descriptive classification of 
each facility based upon its location. Of the 1772 facilities, 7% are fisted 
as downtown schools, 42% as city, 40% as suburban, and 11% as 
rural. 

Question No. 4: Of all the schools in your district, which is the 
preferred general layout of the building(s) relative to providing optimum 
security: A single 2 or more story building; multiple 2 or more story 
buildings; a 1-story centrally organized group of buildings; or a 1-story 
spread-out "campus plan". Of the districts responding, 71% preferred 
the 1-story centrally organized group configuration, 16% the 1-story 
open-campus plan; 11% the single multi-story building; and 2% the 
multiple buildings with 2 or more stories. 

As a follow-up to the Question No. 4, Question No. 5 asked: 
Which primary circulation system is preferred : interior corridor, exterior 
corridor, or both ? The survey revealed nearly a 2:1 ratio in preference 
of the interior corridor circulation type (65% favored interior corridor, 
35% favored exterior corridor). 
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Question No. 6: How many of the schools (within each district) 
allow for public access of recreational facilities after school hours'? Of 
the 1772 facilities, the survey revealed that 1042 educational facilities, 
or 59% provide some degree of after hour public access. 

As a point of interest, the response to Question No. 7 revealed 
that the 46 districts responding currently use 12,819 portable 
classroom units. 

PART II: Criminal Activity Survey 

Question Nos. 8-48 were divided into eight (8) headings: 
Vandalism, Burglary, Assault and Battery, Arson, Theft, Robbery, Drug 
Possession & Use, and Alcohol Use. The purpose of these questions was 
to determine the number of reported incidents of each type of 
offense over the past two (2) years; where on the campus the majority 
of events took place; the time of day they predominantly occurred, and 
whether there had been an increase, decrease, or no significant change 
in the number of incidents over the previous ten (10) years. 
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Vandalism 

Under the category Vandalism, defined as the willful or ignorant 
destruction of property, the survey indicated the following: 
a A total of 15,205 incidents of vandalism were reported within 
the 46 districts over the past two (2) years, 
b The five (5) most frequently reported locations for vandalism, 
listed in descending order, were: classrooms, toilet rooms, 

hallways, locker rooms, and outdoor gathering areas, 
c As indicated in the survey, 82% of the incidents transpired during 
the evenings, 10% during the school day, and the remaining 8% 
immediately after school. 

d Of the 46 reporting school districts, 14 districts, or 30% reported 
a significant increase in vandalism during the previous ten 
(10) years, 12 reported a significant decrease, 14 indicated no 
significant change, and 5 did not provide a response. 

Burglary 

Under the category Burglary, defined as the entering a building 
or occupied structure, or separately secured or occupied portion thereof, 
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with purpose to commit a crime therein, the survey indicated the 
following: 

a A total of 5,688 incidents of burglary were reported within the 

46 districts over the past two (2) years, 
b The five (5) most frequently reported locations for burglary, 
listed in descending order, were: classrooms, other areas - 
administrative offices, cafeterias, locker rooms, and parking lots, 
c As indicated in the survey, 91% of the incidents transpired during 
the evening hours. 

d Of the 46 reporting school districts, 15 districts, or 33% reported 

a significant increase in burglary during the previous ten ( 10) 
years, 9 reported a significant decrease, 17 indicated no 
significant change, and 4 did not provided a response. 

Assault & Battery 

Under the category Assault & Battery, defined as the unlawful 
touching of another which is without justification or excuse, the survey 
indicated the following: 

a A total of 29,581 incidents of assault & battery were reported 
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within the 46 districts over the past two (2) years, 
b The five (5) most frequently reported locations for assault & 
battery, listed in descending order, were: hallways, classrooms, 
outdoor gathering areas, cafeterias, and playgrounds, 
c The large majority of the incidents transpired during school hours 
followed by those immediately after school, 
d Of the 46 reporting school districts, 19 districts, or 41% reported 
a significant increase in assault & battery during the 
previous ten (10) years, 4 reported a significant decrease, 9 
indicated no significant change, and 13 did not provide a 
response. 

Arson 

Under the category Arson, defined as the act of starting a fire or 
causing an explosion with the intent to destroy a building or occupied 
structure, the survey indicated the following: 

a A total of 397 incidents of arson were reported within the 46 
districts over the past two (2) years, 
b The five (5) most frequently reported locations for arson, listed 
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in descending order, were: toilet rooms, classrooms, laboratories, 
outdoor gatherings areas, and hallways, 
c The survey indicates that the vast majority of the incidents 
transpired during school hours followed by evenings, 
d Of the 46 reporting school districts, 6 districts, or 13% reported 

a significant increase in arson during the previous ten (10) 
years, 5 reported a significant decrease, and 34 indicated no 
significant change. 



Theft 

Under the category Theft, defined as the taking of property 
without the owner's consent, the survey indicated the following: 
a A total of 12,347 incidents of theft were reported within the 46 
districts over the past two (2) years, 
b The five (5) most frequently reported locations for theft, listed in 
descending order, were: classrooms, locker rooms, gymnasiums, 
other areas, and hallways. 

c As indicated in the survey, approximately 65% of the incidents 
transpired during the school day with the remaining during the 
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evening hours. 

d Of the 46 reporting school districts, 16 districts, or 35% reported 

a significant increase in theft during the previous ten (10) 
years, 3 reported a significant decrease, 11 indicated no 
significant change, and 17 did not provide a response. 

Robbery 

Under the category Robbery, defined as the felonious taking of 
money , personal property, or any other article of value, in the possession 
of another, from his person or immediate fear, and against his will and 
accomplished by means of force or fear, the survey indicated the 
following: 

a A total of 1,111 incidents of robbery were reported within the 
46 districts over the past two (2) years, 
b The five (5) most frequently reported locations for robbery, listed 
in descending order, were: hallways, parking lots, playgrounds, 
classrooms, and toilet rooms. 

c As indicated in the survey, 88% of the incidents transpired during 

the school day with the remainder transpiring at all other times. 
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d Of the 46 reporting school districts, 10 districts, 22% reported 
a significant increase in robbery during the previous ten (10) 
years, 0 or none, reported a significant decrease, and 29 indicated 
no significant change. 

Drug Possession & Use 

Under the category Drug Possession & Use, the survey 
indicated the following: 

a A total of 1,855 incidents of drug possession & use were 
reported within the 46 districts over the past two (2) years, 
b The five (5) most frequently reported locations for drug possession 

& use, listed in descending order, were: toilet rooms, parking 
lots, outdoor gatherings areas, hallways, and locker rooms, 
c The vast majority of the incidents transpired during school hours 

with some incidents immediately prior to and following the class 
day. 

d Of the 46 reporting school districts, 13 districts, or 28% reported 
a significant increase in drug possession & use during the 
previous ten (10) years, 8 reported a significant decrease, 7 
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indicated no significant change, and 18 did not provide a 
response. 

Alcohol Use 

Under the category Alcohol Use, the survey indicated the 
following: 

a A total of 922 incidents of alcohol use were reported within the 

46 districts over the past two (2) years, 
b The five (5) most frequently reported locations for alcohol use, 
listed in descending order, were: parking lots, toilet rooms, 
outdoor gathering areas, locker rooms, and hallways, 
c According to the survey, approximately 42% of the incidents 
transpired during the school day with the remaining incidents 
evenly spread between mornings, late afternoons and evenings, 
d Of the 46 reporting school districts, 15 districts, or 33% reported 
a significant increase in alcohol use during the previous ten 
(10) years, 3 reported a significant decrease, 13 indicated no 
significant change, and 15 did not provide a response. 
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Other Criminal Activity 

Under the general heading Other Criminal Activity, Question 
Nos. 49-53 sought responses on a variety of safety issues. 

Question No. 49: How many reported incidents of weapons 

possession have occurred in your school district over the last 2 years ? 
The 46 respondent districts reported 3,541 incidents of weapons 
possession. 

Question No. 50: What are the most common weapons and where 
are they found ? The survey results from the 46 districts indicated that 
knives were the most common weapon with 38 citations, followed by 
guns with 16 citations, and razors with 2 citations and brass 
knuckles with 1 citation. Weapons were found in bookbags, purses, 
lockers, and on the person. 

Question No. 51: How many reported bomb threats have occurred 
in your school district over the past two years'? The 46 respondent school 
districts reported 279 incidents of bomb threats. 

Question No. 52: What procedures are implemented in the event 
of a bomb threat ? All reporting school districts indicated a procedure 
involving evacuation and notification to legal authorities. 
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Question No. 53 was a general inquiry relative to the problem of 
trespassing on school grounds. Of the 46 reporting school districts, 24 
districts, or 52% reported a significant problem with trespassing 
while 15 (48%) indicated that trespassing was not a problem. Of the 
positive reports, the most often cited offenders, in descending order, 
were former or suspended students, students from other schools, and 
non- students. 

Question No. 54: What other criminal activities have you 

experienced in your school district over the past 2 years'? Of the 46 
school districts responding, 21 districts, or 46% reported problems 
with other criminal activities. The most common problems, in 
descending order of the number of citations, were: group or gang 
violence, rape, sexual battery, and kidnapping or missing person. 
The other 19 school districts listed "none" or did not respond. 

As a follow up to the previous questions, Question No. 55 asked: 
How are the above mentioned criminal acts reported? Of the 46 surveys 
received, 20 indicated a reporting procedure to the School 
Resource Officer or local law enforcement, 6 answered N/A, and 
the remaining 18 did not give a response to the question. 
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PART III: Crime Prevention and CPTED 

Question Nos. 56-62 were a series of general inquiries regarding 
the overall level of criminal activity within each school district, the 
district’s response to this activity, and its knowledge of, and interest in, 
Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design (CPTED). 

Question No. 56a: What is the public perception of safety and 
security within your school district ? Of the 46 responding school 
districts, 12 districts, or 26% indicated a negative response with 
such comments as "unsafe," "concerned," "need more security," and "need 
more improvement"; 29 districts, 63% indicated a positive response 
with such comments as "excellent," "good," "average," and "safe"; and the 
remaining 5 districts did not know or did not respond to the question. 

As a follow-up, Question No. 56b asked: Has there been an 
increase in overall "incidents" in your schools over the past 2 years ? Of 
the 46 respondent school districts, 26 districts, or 57% answered "yes"; 
13 districts, or 28% answered "no"; and the remaining 15% did not 
give an answer. 

As a further follow-up, Question 56c asked: In descending order 
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rank the five most critical safety I security issues within your district from 
the list provided. As reported by the 46 districts, the 5 most critical 
issues, in descending order by the number of citations, were: 
v andali sm; drug possession and use; assault and battery; 
weapons possession; and theft. 

Question No. 57: Do you have assigned on-site security 

supervisors or police officers ? Do you participate in the School Resource 
Officer program ? Of the 46 surveys received, 36 school districts, or 78% 
answered "no" while 10 districts, or 22 to having assigned on-site 
security or police officers. Thirty-eight districts or 83% answered "yes" 
to having security officers while 7 districts do not. 

Question No. 58: Do you have written regulations regarding 
access and control after school hours ? Of the 46 respondent districts, 4 
districts, or 10% answered "y es "; H districts, or 24% indicated that 
regulations were subject to individual school administration; 21 
districts, or 46% answered "no"; and the remaining 9 districts, or 20% 
did not respond to the question. 

Question No. 59a: What other specific safety / security measures 
or programs has your school district implemented ? Of the 46 responding 
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districts 8 did not indicate an answer. The 5 most common 
safety/security measures implemented cited in the 38 positive responses, 
in descending order, are: alarms systems, resident security, visitor 
sign-in/badges, fencing, and video surveillance. Other citations 
included exterior lighting, metal detectors, and searches for weapons 
and drugs. 

As a follow-up to the previous question, Question No. 59b asked: 
Who organized them 1 ? Runs them ? Pays for them? Of the 28 responses 
from the 46 districts, 21 indicated that safety and security measures are 
organized at the district level, 6 at the individual school level, and 1 by 
local law enforcement/parents. The survey indicates that almost all of 
the districts assume responsibility for the operation of their respective 
programs, and that necessary funds are from school board budgets. 

As a further follow-up, Question No. 59c asked: Have these 

programs been successful? Of the 28 answers given 27, or 96% 
answered "yes" with varying degrees of success while only 1 district, 
or 4% answered "no". 

Question No. 60: What are the most critical areas of school design 
with respect to safety and security. In descending order, rank the top five 
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from the list below. Of the 46 responding districts, 6 did not answer the 
question. Information received from the other 40 districts indicate the 
5 most critical areas of school design, in descending order by number of 
citations, to be: enclosure of school property perimeter; 
minimizing niches, alcoves and other residual spaces; alarm 
systems; visual surveillance in corridors; and exterior lighting. 

Question No. 61a: Are you familiar with Crime Prevention 

Through Environmental Design ( CPTED ) concepts and procedures ? If 
so, where did you learn about them'? Of the 46 respondent school 
districts, 11 districts, or 24% answered "y es " while 34 districts, or 76% 
answered "no." 

As a follow-up to the previous question, Question No. 61b asked: 
What is your opinion of them? Of the 11 school districts that 
indicated a familiarity with CPTED 6 districts, or 55% indicated a 
positive opinion; 3 districts, or 27% indicated advantages and 
disadvantages; 1 district, or 9% indicated a negative opinion and 
the two remaining districts did not provide a response. 

As a further follow-up, Question No. 61c asked: Have you 

initiated policies or measures that incorporate CPTED principles? Of the 
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11 school districts that indicated a familiarity with CPTED 6 districts, 
or 55% answered "y es " and the other 5 districts, or 45% answered 
"no." 

As a final follow-up, Question No. 6 Id asked: Would you be 

interested in learning more about CPTED principles ? Of the 46 surveys 
received, 19 school districts, or 41% answered "yes" while the 
remaining 27 districts, or 59% answered "no" or did not respond to 
the question. 

Question No. 62: If funding were available, what single policy or 
procedure would you implement to reduce crime and increase safety and 
security within your district ? Of the 46 responding districts, 8 did not 
answer the question. Survey results from the other 36 districts indicate 
the 6 most needed measures to reduce crime and increase security, in 
describing order by number of citations, are: alarm systems; more 
S.R.O.; fencing; video surveillance; after hours security 
personnel; and exterior lighting. 

The questionnaire concluded with a blank sheet and asked for any 
Additional Comments. No additional comments were provided by any 
of the 46 responding school districts. 
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Section 4B: National Survey Questionnaire: 

At the same time as the questionnaires were distributed to the 67 
Florida School Districts, the Florida Center sent a general questionnaire 
to the Boards of Education in the 47 other continental United States. 
The Center designed this survey to provide general information about 
issues of safety and security in schools in other states, and to find out 
how widespread was information on CPTED principles and applications. 

As of 12 July 1993, 20 of the 47 states had responded to the 
survey, for a return rate of 40%. One state (Wyoming) responded to the 
questionnaire with a letter stating that "we do not have this information 
on file, nor do we have the staff available to do special research for such 
surveys or questionnaires." The other 19 respondents provided at least 
partial information for most of the questions. 

Question No. 1 simply asked for statistical information on the 
number and type of schools in each state. Four categories were listed: 
elementry level; middle/junior high school level; high school level; other 
(please specify). One state simply indicated that it did, indeed, have all 
of these types of schools. Another state indicated the response in +/- 
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terms. The 17 remaining schools accounted for 23,572 elementary 
schools, approximately 7,911 middle schools, approximately 5,745 
high schools, and 1,948 other types of schools. Primarily, these 
"other" schools included vocational schools, adult education facilities and 
various "special schools." 

Question No. 2: Of all the schools in your state, which is the 
preferred general layout of the building(s) relative to providing optimum 
security '? 

Of the 19 respondents, three indicated no preference. Twelve (12) of the 
16 remaining respondents (75%) selected one-story centrally 
organized group of buildings; one respondent selected this category 
for elementary and middle schools, and a separate category for high 
schools. Three (3) of the 16 (19%) selected one two (or more) story 
building as their preferred building layout. One state (6%) selected 
one-story campus plan as the preferred building layout for safety and 
security. 

Question No. 3: Which primary circulation system in preferred ? 
One of the 19 respondents indicated no preference. Of the remaining 18 
states responding, sevevteen (17) indicated a preference for interior 
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corridor; this comes to 94% of the respondents. One state (Texas) 
indicated that 95% of the time, interior corridor was preferred; in 5% of 
the cases, exterior corridor was preferable. Only one state unequivocally 
stated that exterior corridor circulation was the preferred system. 

Question No. 4 What is the public perception of safety and 
security within your schools? A wide variety of responses were given. 
Three states (17%) did not respond. Of the sixteen responding states, 
ten (10) indicated that the general perception was that schools are 
generally safe places to be (56%). Two states announced, 
unequivocally, that perceptions were troubled or very concerned 
(11%). Three states (3) felt that perceptions varied across the state; 
generally, things were perceived to be worse in urban and 
metropolitan areas (17%). 

Question No. 5 asked the states to rank the five most critical 

safety and security issues found within schools. Fourteen states elected 

to answer. The number of responese for each item is indicated at left. 

13 Vandalism 
11 Drug possession/use 
10 Alcohol use 
07 Burglary 
07 Weapons possession 
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06 Trespassing 
05 Assault 
04 Theft 
03 Group violence 
01 Arson 
01 Rape 
00 Homicide 
00 Kidnapping 
00 Other 



Question No. 6: What are the most critical areas of school design 
with respect to safety and security ? In descending order, rank the top 
five from the list below. Fourteen states elected to answer. The number 
of responses for each item is indicated at left. 



13 Visual surveillance in interior & exterior corridors 

11 Exterior lighting 

10 Minimizing niches, alcoves and other residual spaces 
08 Interior lighting 

07 Alarm systems 

05 Miscellaneous openings and out buildings 
05 Exterior door design 

04 Maintaining visual surveillance from the street 

03 Enclosure of school property perimeter 

02 Landscaping 

01 Control of key cabinet 

00 Location of electrical panels 

00 Window design 

Question No. 7 asked: Are you familiar with Crime Prevention 
Through Environmental Design (CPTED) concepts and procedures. If so, 
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where did you learn about them ? Of the 19 responses, only 2 states, or 
10% said yes, while 15 states, or 79% said no. The remaining 2 states 
did not answer. Both the states that responded positively, Missouri 
and South Carolina, credited their familiarity with CPTED to the 
National School Safety Center. 

Question No. 8 solicited their opinion of CPTED concepts and 
procedures. Of the 19 respondent states, 15 did not offer an opinion. 
The 4 opinion that were given were: it is a very important subject that 
needs to be addressed ; in terms of setting positive school climate and 
attitude they are good ; concept sounds excellent, and, they are a requisite 
part of a complete school safety regulation program. 

In response to Question No. 9, Have you instituted policies or 
measures that incorporate CPTED principles ?, only the state of South 
Carolina has instituted CPTED policies and procedures. The remaining 
95% have not. 

Question No. 10 asked: Would you be interested in learning more 
about CPTED principles ? Fourteen of the responding states, or 78% 
answered yes. The others did not indicate. 

Finally, Question No. 11 asked: If funding were available, what 
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single policy or procedure would you implement to reduce crime and 
increase safety and security within your schools? Six states elected not 
to answer the question. Of the thirteen that did, the addition of alarm 
systems was cited four times, additional security personnel was 
mention twice, and one state wanted 24 hour video surveillance. 
Other answers included: more public education, development of a 
student jury system with parental involvement, more drug 
prevention programs, and communication capability between offices 
and all teaching stations. 
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CHAPTER 5: SUMMARY & CONCLUSIONS 
Section 5 A; Summary 

The issue of safety and security in Florida’s elementary, middle, 
and secondary schools is of growing importance. Crime and criminal 
activities have been increasing steadily over the past years, and the 
nature of these crimes has been getting more violent. In every way 
possible, aspects of the principles of Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design (CPTED) should be incorporated into the design 
and management of new schools, and the design evaluation and/or re- 
design of existing schools. Some principles (the width and organization 
of corridors, for example) can clearly only be incorporated during the 
design phase of a new structure. Others, however, can be incorporated 
into existing facilities without too much difficulty (increasing the 
illumination along corridors and in stairways). 

The CPTED Guidelines included in this document represent a 
first, comprehensive look at developing crime prevention strategies for 
Florida’s schools. Clearly, over time, these guidelines should be tested, 
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evaluated and amended as necessary. Some guidelines, undoubtedly, 
will prove to be less helpful than others. Some, however, will prove to 
be vital to the design of safer and more secure school environments. 
These should be preserved and formally accepted into the mandates of 
Chapter 6A-2 of the Florida Administrative Code. 

The Florida Center’s analysis of the extant 6A-2 regulations 
revealed a number of areas where substantive changes can be made to 
enhance and strengthen the capacity of the Code to ensure school safety 
and security. These are described in this document. As with the 
CPTED Guidelines, some of these recommended changes can be 
implemented with relatively little difficulty or cost, in existing and un- 
built schools (increased lighting levels, for instance). Other 
recommendations --hallway widths, for example— can only be 
implemented in new structures, and will undoubtedly add to the costs 
of these buildings. Analysis of the costs and benefits of these decisions 
was beyond the scope of this project; however, such an analysis clearly 
needs to be done. 

Several areas for further study are indicated. In a number of 
ways, the CPTED recommendations and/or concerns for security and 
safety will create additional expense for school design and construction. 
As mentioned above, a cost/benefit analysis must be done in order to 
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clearly assess the value of each recommendation. 

The recommendations or guidelines presented in these documents 
do not fully take into account various theories of educational practice. 
Changing ideals for how and where education should take place will 
clearly mandate changes in the form and operation of the schools of the 
future; they are already changing some of the more progressive schools 
throughout the country. In a very simple example, many school 
theorists are recommending increased use of windows to admit natural 
daylight and views into classrooms. Increased glazing, however, is 
regarded as a liability by many concerned with safety and security. In 
such instances, a clear conflict has developed between what is 
considered good educational practice and what is considered necessary 
for security. This entire topic —the relation between educational 
concerns and concerns for safety- is sure to be of greater and greater 
concern over time, and deserves considerable study in its own right. 
This document, with its CPTED Guidelines, represents a strong starting 
point for the development of such a study. 

Changes in educational technologies are affecting both the design 
and use of today’s schools, and to a large degree, these changes could 
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only be addressed indirectly by the recommended CPTED Guidelines. 
The use of electronic communications equipment is clearly on the 
increase in today’s classrooms, with a corresponding potential for 
vandalism, theft and destruction. Clearly, the classrooms of the future 
will be somewhat different than the classrooms of today, in part based 
on the addition of new technologies, and the impact of these technologies 
on the recommendations made by the enclosed Guidelines needs to be 
studied. 

In summary, it appears that all three of the factors described 
above need to be studied as a unity: concerns for safety and security; 
differing theories of how education should or can best occur; the 
introduction of new educational technologies. Each of these three 
factors, alone, has considerable implications for the design, use and cost 
of tomorrow’s schools. To successfully begin to design and build these 
schools, all three factors must be evaluated together, and analyzed, 
together, for their potential costs and potential benefits. 
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Section 5B: Response to Questions 

In the October 1992 Request for Applications published by the 
Department of Education, the Applicant, as part of the study, was to 
respond to nine (9) research questions posed by the Department. 
They are: 

1 Is there a rationale for mandated standards incorporating 
safe school concepts ? 

The large number of criminal incidents reported by the 46 
school districts that responded to the survey indicates that safety 
is, indeed, a critical issue in Florida’s schools. There is definitely 
a rationale, therefore, for mandating some sort of positive 
action towards countering increased criminal activity. 

2 Does the data support the need for incorporating 
additional safe school concepts, particularly during the 
design phase? 

Yes it does. While it is unlikely that any number of design 
changes will, alone, eradicate one or more areas of criminal 
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activity, it is likely that poor design of some schools has, and will 
continue to, foster an environment in which safety and security 
are compromised. As a counter measure, safe school concepts 
should be incorporated in the building design phase which is a 
far more cost effective solution than post-occupancy modifications 
that typically involve additional professional service contracts and 
construction contracts with higher overhead and profit margins. 

3 Is safe school design being hampered because of current 
standards or lack of design guidelines ? How ? 

In all likelihood, school safety and security would be 
improved if specific design guidelines were incorporated into the 
design of future schools. It is hard to state, unequivocally, that 
the current lack of such standards is a positive cause of security 
and safety problems. Clearly, however, in some schools, elements 
that were included as part of the original design concept or theme 
have become negative elements in the fight to provide enhanced 
security. Such elements include the use of deep recesses at 
doorways, aesthetically pleasing but ineffective lighting, hallways 
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that contain jigs and jogs rather than running straight, fully 
enclosed group toilet rooms, not closing off the spaces under the 
final rim of stairs in multi-story buildings, and so forth. 

4 How will the cost of school construction be impacted if 
additional safe school design standards are mandated ? 

In our estimation, if school safety standards are 
incorporated in to the Uniform Building Code there will not be an 
increase in professional design fees. With regard to the cost of 
construction, we believe that the majority of the safety and 
security strategies contained in the proposed Crime Prevention 
Through Environmental Design (CPTED) Design Guidelines (See 
Appendix A) will have a minimum impact if incorporated into the 
design phase, and that some may actually reduce present 
construction costs. However, as will be noted in the following 
section (Chapter 6A-2: Recommendations) some of the proposals 
will undoubtedly impact the cost of school construction. But, it 
is our opinion that this increase can be partially, or fully, 
mitigated by more thoughtful design. 
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For example, the design of more compact school plants with 
simpler building forms can have a very positive effect. Such 
buildings, with fewer indentations and projections will reduce the 
number of comer conditions (which are more expensive to 
construct than flat surfaces) and the overall exterior surface (wall 
and roof) area. Not only will the cost of the building’s enclosure 
be lessened, but the reduction of the overall exterior surface area 
will result in a reduction of external heat gain into the building 
that, in turn, will reduce the size of the cooling equipment, the 
associated air distribution system, and operating costs. 

It should also be noted that the literature survey indicates 
that such buildings are indeed safer due to the greater visual 
surveillance achieved by the elimination of areas of concealment 
associated with exterior undulations. We do not believe that 
certain building forms should be mandated by the Department of 
Education, or that others should be prohibited. It is encouraging 
to note that with regard to safety and security, as indicated in 
State School District Questionnaire Results (See Chapter 4), 71% 
of the responding districts favor the centrally organized 
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group configuration, as opposed to 16% for the open-campus 
plan; and that there is a 2:1 preference for interior 
circulation as opposed to exterior circulation. (These 
preferences are strongly supported by the results of our National 
Survey - See previous Chapter 4 - in which 73% of the 
respondents prefer the centrally organized group configuration 
and 94% prefer interior circulation). Such preferences must be 
strongly stated by the district administrators to the design 
professionals in the pre-design phase of school projects. The 
result may very well be safer schools without increases in 
construction costs. 

We also believe that greater attention must be given by the 
Department of Education, district administrators, and design 
professionals to life cycle costs. Construction costs are important. 
But, consideration must be given to the recapture of increased 
construction costs, if they occur, by reducing the continual 
escalating life cycle costs associated with acts of vandalism, arson, 
burglary, and theft. They should not be left out of the equation. 
There is, indeed, an economic distinction between capital 
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improvement funds and operating budgets, but this distinction is 
not often apparent to student victims, their families, and the 
taxpayers of Florida. 

5 Do different kinds of schools and school facilities need 
different standards , ie., a sliding scale to accommodate 
different programs or locations ? 

Since the types of criminal activity vary from pre- 
kindergarten to senior high school, and the types of buildings and 
building arrangements vary, it is likely that some differentiation 
can occur. In terms of protecting school sites and buildings from 
after hours acts of vandalism, arson, burglary and theft, and in 
terms of providing exterior safety lighting for persons for 
legitimate nighttime uses, all school sites and building 
exteriors should meet the same minimum standards. If 
additional safety and security measures are needed based upon 
specific location, their implementation should be left as a decision 
of local administrators. 

Inside the buildings however, some of the guidelines for 
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providing safety to pre-kindergarten, kindergarten and the early 
elementary school children can be different than those used for 
middle schools and high schools. Two such interior sliding 
scales are addressed in the next section (Chapter 6A-2: 
Recommendations) that are based upon the growing physical size 
of students as they matriculate through the school system. 
These involve varying minimum widths of corridors and 
minimum ceiling heights for elementary, middle/junior high, and 
high schools. 

What are the most common or typical types of features of 
safe facilities and what are good examples of each? 

Based upon the literature review and visits to existing 
sites, the most common features of safe schools are described and 
illustrated in the proposed CPTED Design Guidelines contained 
in Appendix A. 

One of the major goals of CPTED is to utilize the passive 
qualities of the built environment to enhance visual (and 
audio) suveillance as a means of deterrence. In this regard, 
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some of the better examples visited by our research team were: 
Hillsborough High School (Hillsborough County), Cardinal 
Mooney High School (Sarasota County), and Booker Elementary 
School (Sarasota County). One of the poorer examples was Tampa 
Bay Technical High School (Hillsborough County). 

Hillsborough High School is a traditional inner- 
neighborhood school built in 1926. The multi-story building is 
organized around a well landscaped outdoor courtyard that 
encourages student interaction while providing a non-oppressive 
sense of containment and security. Visual surveillance is also 
readily provided in the original building’s interior with long, 
straight corridors that are 14-16 feet wide. 

At Cardinal Mooney High School the research team was 
impressed by the site organization and resultant visual 
surveillance of its recreation and playing fields. Faculty and staff 
can readily view all these areas from one central location that is 
elevated approximately 4-5 feet above the level of the fields. 

Booker Elementary School is a new facility that 
successfully responds to both CPTED principles and Florida’s 
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climate. Like predecessors from the 1920s and 1930s, Booker 
Elementary is organized around a central courtyard. Large areas 
of glazing provides direct visual surveillance of the main student 
gathering area, smaller play spaces, the bus loading/waiting area, 
and the parent drop-off/pick-up zone. The overall window areas 
are large and create a positive sense of protective oversight, but 
the window assemblies are subdivided into small (10") sections 
that make after hours forced entry difficult. The glazing and 
exterior walks are given protection from the elements by large 
cantilevered overhangs above. 

Tampa Bay Technical High School is an example of a 
sprawling campus comprised of two-story buildings without a 
clearly defined center. The site plan organization, coupled with 
deep, unlighted, exterior door recesses creates numerous exterior 
spaces for student concealment, loitering and possible criminal 
behavior. The school administration is concerned with safety and 
security issues and has implemented a thorough policing policy 
that necessitates additional personnel and strict control of 
student access and movement throughout the campus. This 
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policy has proven to be successful in minimizing undesired 
behavior, but it may be considered overly oppressive by some, and 
was made necessary by the design of the school’s environment. 

7 Are the existing standards too conservative or traditional 
from the standpoint of safety , to impact current problems 
like gangs and school violence ? If so, what should the 
standards be? 

The literature review, case study examination, and 
personal interviews with designers, district school personnel, and 
law enforcement officials leads us to conclude that building and 
site design can prevent some acts of crime; particularly 
vandalism, arson, burglary, and theft of school property. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful that building or site 
design will prevent one student from wanting to strike, steal, or 
commit some other form of criminal act on another. Rather, one 
of the underlying principles of Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design (CPTED) is to make such criminal acts as 
assault & battery, theft, robbery, drug & alcohol use, sexual 
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assault, rape, and gang violence more observable and detectable. 
In this manner, facility, staff and other students are afforded the 
opportunity to intervene at the first signs of occurrence. Short of 
such intervention, the increased surveillance provided by CPTED 
strategies enhances the apprehension of offenders during or 
immediately following acts of crime. Once apprehended, and if 
proper discipline is subsequently administered, the research 
shows that such incidents will decline. 

Environmental design, in and of itself, cannot solve the 
problem of criminal activities in our schools. However, it has 
been established that it can play a major role when accompanied 
by administrative safety/security policies and procedures. 

As indicated in the following section (Chapter 6A-2: 
Recommendations) the existing Uniform Building Code (UBC) 
does not prohibit the implementation of design safety and 
security strategies, but neither does it encourage them. We 
believe that the term safety must be extended beyond its 
traditional building code usage. In this regard, we have made 
several specific recommendations for changes in the Code 
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including the incorporation (by reference) of the proposed CPTED 
Design Guidelines contained in Appendix A and the proposed 
Design and Security Maintenance Checklist contained in 
Appendix F. 

Should the Department of Education mandate, or enforce 
minimum design standards and safe school design 
guidelines ? 

Yes it should. It is discouraging to note that 21, or 32%, 
of Florida’s school districts, for whatever reasons, did not 
respond to our School District Questionnaire, despite follow-up 
inquiries. Further, of the 46 districts that did respond, 76% 
indicated that they were not familiar with CPTED concepts 
and procedures. Based upon this data alone, it appears unlikely 
that safe school design standards will be voluntarily incorporated 
on a uniform basis throughout Florida’s 67 school districts. Yet, 
the data received from the respondent districts indicates that 
incidents of criminal activities are increasing and there is no 
reason the conclude that conditions are better in the non- 
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respondent districts. We believe that every child attending 
Florida’s schools should be the beneficiary of safe school design 
and that Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design 
(CPTED) criteria should be mandated by the Department of 
Education. 

Further, as indicated in the results of our National Survey 
(See Chapter 4) of the 20 responding states, only one (South 
Carolina) has instituted CPTED policies and procedures. Thus, 
Florida is in a position to help lead the nation in reducing crime 
in our schools. 

9 Does the crime data on school related crime from the 
Florida Department of Law Enforcement, and other sources 
support the need for design standards ? If yes, how ? 

As indicated in the 1989-1992 editions of the Florida 
Statistical Abstract. FDLE reports an increase in juvenile arrests 
from 53,754 to 94,988 during this four year period. 
Unfortunately, as related to us by Department officials, FDLE 
does not have separate statistical data for which arrests were the 
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result of crimes committed on school properties. Nevertheless, a 
significant increase in crime in our schools is supported by our 
interviews with local school district and law enforcement officials. 
The large number of reported incidents by the 46 respondent 
schools districts (See Chapter 4) also establishes the need for 
some form of positive action. 

It must be noted that the review of the literature, and our 
interviews with school and law enforcement personnel, leads us 
to conclude that the statistics do not reveal a true picture of the 
problem. This is because many criminal acts are not 
reported. The reasons are many. First, some school 
administrators, teachers and staff show leniency or bias and do 
not report first time offenders so as not to blemish a student’s 
otherwise clean record. Second, many student victims, and many 
observers of criminal acts (teachers, staff and students alike) do 
not report crimes because they do not want to be bothered or 
from fear of retaliation. Third, some incidents are 
undetected or are considered too minor to report to law 
enforcement. And fourth, some school administrators do not 
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report what they consider in-house problems and attempt to 
minimize the extent of criminal activity on their campus’ as a 
means to render a false public perception of safety. 

In short, we believe that the problem is greater than the 
statistics reveal and unless concerted positive action is taken the 
rise in crime in Florida’s schools will continue. 
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Section 5C: Chapter 6A-2: Recommendations 
Background 

In 1939 the State of Florida enacted its first set of laws regarding 
the design and construction of public schools. As indicated in the Laws 
of Florida. Chapter 19355, 1939, Section 901 (Chapter IX - The School 
Plant): 

The purpose of this Chapter is to authorize State, county, 

. and district school officials to cooperate in establishing and 
maintaining school plants that will meet public school 
needs throughout the State in promoting the health, 
comfort, and the moral and intellectual development of 
school children. 

Further, Section 926 of the same enactment, titled Minimum 
Standards for School Building Construction is the precursor to the 
current State Uniform Building Code for Public Education Facilities 
Construction. Among the original standards were: minimum corridor 
widths; minimum ceiling heights; minimum lighting levels; stair and 
exit requirements; construction type and building heights; heating and 
ventilation; fire protection standards; and others. 

In addition, it should be noted that two sections of the original 
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enactment addressed the issues of arson and vandalism of school 
property. Section 908 - Burning or Damaging Public School Property 
established imprisonment in the State Penitentiary and fines for 
whoever wilfully sets fire to or bums or causes to be burned or whoever 
aids, counsels, or procures the burning of any school property. Similarly, 
Section 909 -Obscenity on School Buildings called for confinement in 
County Jail and fines for whoever wilfully cuts, paints, pastes, marks or 
defaces by writing or in any other manner, any school, building, 
furniture, apparatus, appliance, outbuilding, ground, tree, post, or the 
school property. 

During the past 54 years the State Uniform Building Code (UBC) 
for Public Education Facilities Construction has evolved into a 
comprehensive set of rules regarding site conditions, construction type, 
life safety, maximum net and gross floor area requirements, sanitation, 
fire protection, and energy consumption. However, the issues of 
securing school buildings and grounds and the personal safety of those 
who occupy them from the acts of others have not been adequately 
addressed. The word safety is often used, but in general terms as it 
relates to hazardous conditions due to building design, construction and 
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use while the only found reference to security is used relative to animals 
permitted on school grounds. It must be noted that, similar to other 
codes, the State Uniform Building Code (UBC) sets numerous minimum 
standards, and while designers and school boards have discretionary 
authority to supersede them, (except for maximum area requirements) 
there is little in the Code that encourages or requires the creation of a 
school environment that deters crime and violence. 

Request for Recommendations 

In the October 1992 Request for Applications published by the 
Department of Education, the Applicant, as part of the contract, was to 
recommend changes to Chapter 6A-2, Florida Administrative Code 
(the Uniform Building Code for Public Educational Facilities 
Construction), which result from the Project and which will promote and 
encourage safe school design concepts in education facilities. As part of 
its contract, the Florida Center for Community Design + Research has 
formulated the following suggested additions to, and modifications of, 
Chapter 6A-2, Florida Administrative Code, Parts II and III for 
consideration by the Department of Education. 
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Chapter 6A-2 - F.A.C. - Part II: Procedures 

1 The CPTED Design Guidelines bound in Appendix A should 

be adopted by the State of Florida, Department of Education and 
incorporated into the Uniform Building Code by reference. (As 
indicated in the Introduction, it is recommended that the CPTED 
Design Guidelines remain a stand alone document. In this 
manner, changes could be made to the Guidelines without 
modifying the main body of the Code. In addition, the 
Department of Education CPTED Design Guidelines could be 
readily distributed and easily adopted by other state, county, local 
and private agencies for other building types). Adoption of this 
recommendation would alter 6A-2. 045(5) and would include the 
addition of new paragraph (p). These changes could be worded as 
follows: 

6A-2.045(5) Construction of educational 
facilities shall conform to and comply with the 
UBC which shall be the prevailing code over 
all the codes in this paragraph which are 
hereby incorporated in and made part of the 
UBC. Ancillary buildings shall comply with 
the respective classification of buildings by 
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occupancy and with the requirements of Rule 
6A-2.045(5)(a) through (ej (pf FAC. All or 
portions of the following codes and 
requirements are incorporated by this rule and 
made part of this chapter. In the case of more 
conflicting requirements, the more or most 
stringent shall apply, except that a specific 
requirement in this chapter applicable to the 
same condition shall prevail. 

6A-2.045(5)(d) Sjjate of FJ L pjJ L da_ 1 
Department of Education. OPTED Design 
GuJdeUnes (insert publication date). 



To achieve greater Department of Education oversight and 

design safety/ security uniformity throughout the districts, the 

minimum project amount for which construction documents must 

be submitted for review and approval by the office should be 

reduced from $200,000 to $50,000. Adoption of this 

recommendation would alter 6A-2. 011(1). Such alteration to the 

paragraph could be written as follows: 

6A-2. 011(1) All plans for construction 
projects, including new construction, 
remodeling, or renovations, at an educational 
or ancillary plant, leased or purchased facility 
with construction contract costs exceeding two 
hundred thousand dollars ($200,000 ) fifty 
thousand dollars ($50.000) shall be approved 
by the office. For projects with construction 
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contracts which are less than two hundred 
thousand dollars ($200,000) fifty, thousand 
dollars ($50,000) which are not submitted to 
the office, the project architect or engineer 
shall provide the board with a certificate 
stating that the building plans comply with 
the Uniform Building Code and applicable 
rules and statutes. 



The Security Maintenance Checklist prepared by the State 

of Florida, Department of Law Enforcement, Florida Criminal 

Justice Executive Institute as bound in Appendix F should be 

adopted by the State of Florida Department of Education. This 

checklist would serve the following two functions: 

a) For new construction, the checklist would be completed by 

the design professional and submitted with the final design and 

construction documents for review and approval by the office. In 

this regard, the document should be retitled Security Design and 

Maintenance Checklist. Adoption of this recommendation would 

further alter 6A-2. 045(5) would include the addition of new 

paragraph (q). These changes could be worded as follows: 

6A-2. 045(5) Construction of educational 
facilities shall conform to and comply with the 
UBC which shall be the prevailing code over 
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all the codes in this paragraph which are 
hereby incorporated in and made part of the 
UBC. Ancillary buildings shall comply with 
the respective classification of buildings by 
occupancy and with the requirements of Rule 
6A-2.045(5)(a) through & (gi FAC. All or 
portions of the following codes and 
requirements are incorporated by this rule and 
made part of this chapter. In the case of more 
conflicting requirements, the more or most 
stringent shall apply, except that a specific 
requirement in this chapter applicable to the 
same condition shall prevail. 

6A-2.045(5)(a) State qL Florida . 

Department of Law Enforcement Florida 
CnjnJnal Justice Executive Institute Security 
Design and Maintenance Checklist (insert 
publication date). 

b) For existing facilities, the checklist would be completed and 

submitted by school district administrators with the required 
annual comprehensive safety inspection reports. Adoption of this 
recommendation add new requirement 6A-2.076(2)(c) which could 
be worded as follows: 

6A-2.076(2)(c) Boards shall submit a 

completed !, signed copy ofthe State of Florida, 

Department of Law Enforcement. Florida 
Cnjnmal Justice Executive Institute Security 
Design and Maintenance Checklist for every 
school plant within the district with each 
yearly inspection report. 
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Chapter 6A-2 - F.A.C. - Part IIIA: State Uniform Building Code 

4 Security Alarm Systems. To discourage vandalism and 

burglary after school hours, the Code should be expanded to 
require all schools to be equipped with building security systems. 
As shown in pervious Chapter 4 - State of Florida Questionnaire, 
the addition of alarm systems is one of the five most critical 
areas of school design with respect to safety and security cited by 
district officials in response to Question No. 60. Further, the 
response to survey Question No. 62 indicates that the addition of 
alarm systems is the first of five crime preventative priorities 
implemented when district funding is available. Detection 
devices should be installed to monitor all corridor and stair exit 
doors, all rooms having exterior windows and doors, all roof 
access points, and interior spaces housing expensive equipment. 
Depending upon conditions and needs within each district, these 
security systems could notify local law enforcement, a 24 hour 
school district security office, on-site resident personnel, or 
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contracted private security agencies. Individual building/site 
systems could also be designed to activate interior lighting, 
exterior lighting, video equipment, audible alarms, and other 
devices that may aid in apprehending offenders and discouraging 
future incidents. Because there is not a current alarm system 
requirement, this provision would be an addition to the Uniform 
Building Code. In as much as the development of design or 
performance criteria necessary for the establishment of a new 
Code requirement for security alarm systems is beyond the scope 
of this current study, it is recommended that further research be 
conducted by the Department of Education involving persons with 
specific expertise in this field. 

It must be acknowledged that a mandatory requirement for 
security alarms systems could increase construction costs, but, as 
previously suggested, these costs could be off-set by other aspects 
of the overall building design. It is also anticipated that this 
expenditure during construction will be recaptured by life cycle 
cost savings associated with fewer repairs due to vandalism and 
lower replacement costs resulting from burglary and theft. 
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Corridor Widths. As indicated in previous Chapter 4 - 
State of Florida Questionnaire, corridors are cited as one of the 
top five locations for acts of vandalism, assault & battery, 
arson, theft, robbery, drug possession & use, and alcohol 
use. Further, in response to survey Question No. 60, district 
administrators cite visual surveillance in corridors as one of 
the top five critical areas of school design with respect to safety 
and security. As a result, it is recommended that the minimum 
width of corridors be increased. This would reduce congestion, 
potential conflict, and enhance visual surveillance by faculty and 
staff. The original 1939 Standards addressed corridor widths as 
follows: 



The minimum clear passageway of main 
corridors of any school building of four class 
rooms or more shall be not less than eight feet. 
The minimum clear passageway of secondary 
corridors shall vary with the length of such 
corridors and the number of class rooms 
leading to them, but such secondary corridors 
shall be not less than six feet in width. 



These requirements have remained essentially the same 
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despite the steady increase of Florida’s student population and 
size of school buildings over the past five decades. The following 
is a series of recommendations: 

a) All corridors serving student use spaces should have a 
minimum clear width of eight (8) feet which should be increased 
as the occupant load of the corridor increases. This load would be 
based upon the total number of room occupants that unload into 
the corridor. For means of egress, the current Uniform Building 
Code, similar to other codes, uses a 22" exit unit and a ratio of 
100 occupants per exit unit. This has proven adequate for the 
purpose of exiting buildings in emergency situations, however it 
must be acknowledged that school corridors function as places of 
social congregation as well as means of circulation. And as 
previously noted, this congregation of students often leads to 
congestion, conflict and crime. As a means to alleviate this 
congestion and to enhance visual surveillance, the ratio used for 
corridors and horizontal exits should be reduced from 100 to 80 
persons/exit unit. (It must be noted that this recommendation of 
80 persons/exit unit, as opposed to 75 or 85, is preliminary in 
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nature and is based upon professional design judgement rather 
than detailed analysis. It is anticipated that the result would 
represent a maximum twenty percent (20%) increase in corridors 
widths. Greater increases appear to be cost prohibitive while 
lesser increases may not adequately serve the intended purpose). 

b) Student use corridors having fixed lockers on one side only 
should have a further clear width increase of two (2) feet. This 
additional floor area is suggested as a reasonable accommodation 
for students standing at their lockers with the locker doors open. 

This increase would be in addition to that required for means of 
egress. 

c) Student use corridors having fixed lockers on both sides 
should have a further clear width increase of four (4) feet. This 
increase would be in addition to that required for means of 
egress. 

d) The term secondary corridor should be deleted in its 
entirety. 

Adoption of these recommendations, if accepted as written, 
would alter 6A-2.051(7)(d) and 6A-2.051(14)(a)2 and would likely 
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impact the maximum Space for General Circulation established 
in 6A-2.032(6). The first two requirements could be written as 
follows: 

6A-2.051(7)(d) Corndors and Horizontal 
exits - One hundred (100) Eighty (80) persons 
per unit of exit width. 

6A-2.051(14)(a)2 Minimum clear width of 
all corridors shall be based on required units 
of exit width for occupants served. All metm 
exit corridors serving student use rooms and 
spaces shall be a minimum of eight (8) feet 
wide and nine (9) feet high. The minimum 
width ofcorridors with fixed student lockers 
on one side only shall be increased by two (22 
feet which shall be in addition to the required 
units ofexit width. The minimum width of 
cgrjjdgrs with fixed student lockers on both, 
sides shall be increased 6v fpur_ (4) feet which 
shall be in addition to the required units of 
exit width. Secondary corridors which de net 
exit twenty (20) feet in length end do net 
connect primary corridoro may besix { 6) feet 
wide. 

(As a further general point, it is recommended 
that the above cited ceiling height of nine (9) 
feet be eliminated from the above Code 
requirement and relocated to Code Section 
6A-2.033 - Ceiling Heights, Minimum 

Requirements where it can be more logically 
belongs and where it can be more readily 
found). 
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It is recommended that further study be conducted by the 
Department of Education before altering the specific requirements 
contained in 6A-2.032(6). It is suggested that a random sampling 
of construction drawings for recently designed schools be analyzed 
using the 80 persons/exit unit criteria to determine what the 
average overall increase in building floor area would result. 
Further, because the physical size of the student varies from 
elementary to high school, a sliding scale should be investigated. 
For example, the existing 100 persons/exit unit may be adequate 
for elementary schools, 90 persons/exit unit in middle/junior high 
schools, and 80 persons/exit unit in high schools. Undoubtedly 
any additional floor area could increase construction costs, but, as 
previously suggested, these costs could be off-set by other aspects 
of the overall building design. Further, as the number one cited 
location for student vandalism, the increased visual surveillance 
provided by the wider corridors should significantly reduce costly 
life cycle repairs by reducing this vandalism. 

6 Room Doors. Related to the previous recommendation, 
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existing CPTED strategies indicate that school corridors should 
be void of recesses and other blind spots which are often used for 
criminal activities. As shown in previous Chapter 4 - State of 
Florida Questionnaire, the minimizing of niches, alcoves, and 
other residual spaces and visual surveillance in corridors 
are two of the five most critical areas of school design with 
respect to safety and security cited by district officials in response 
to Question No. 60. To eliminate these pockets and to enhance 
visual surveillance by students, faculty and staff, the current 
Code requirement for recessing room doors so that they do not 
swing into a corridor would be deleted in its entirety and all doors 
that swing into a corridor would be required to swing 180 
degrees. However, it must be noted that such recesses have 
several advantages including protection against accidental injury 
to those in the corridor when room doors are unexpectedly or 
suddenly opened. Acknowledging the positive attributes of both 
sets of conditions, a compromise is proposed. Door recesses 
should be allowed, but the depth of the recess should not exceed 
the width of the door leaf it serves and both sides of the recess 
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should be chamfered out to the corridor at angles not to exceed 45 

degrees. Adoption of this recommendation would alter 6A- 

2.051(14)(a)4 which could be worded as follows: 

6A-2.051(14)(a)4 Room doors , insofar as 
practical, shall be recessed so they do not 
project into corridors. The depth of the recess 
shall not exceed the width of the door leaf it 
serves and both sides of the recess shall chafer 
out to the corridor at angles not to exceed 
forty-five (45) degrees. Where a room door 
does swing into a corridor, it shall be hinged 
one hundred eighty (180) degrees so as not to 
reduce required width of corridor. 

In as much as door recesses are recommended in the 
current Code this revision should not cause an increase in 
building costs. To the contrary, construction costs may 
actually be reduced by restricting the size of such recesses as 
indicated above. 



General Illumination. To further enhance visual 
surveillance by faculty and staff and to increase student safety 
and comfort, the required general illumination levels in stairways 
and interior corridors should be increased. In the original 1939 
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Standards, the minimum lighting level in corridors was 3 fc and 
in 4 fc stairways. The 1939 regulations also required 10 fc at the 
desk top in classrooms. Today, the minimum required 
illumination level in classrooms is 70 fc (a seven fold increase) 
while the current minimum level in corridors and stairways is 10 
fc. This latter requirement should be increased. The IES 
Lighting Handbook: Application Volume. 1987 Edition published 
by the Illuminating Engineering Society of North America, 
establishes nine (9) Illuminance Categories (A-I) with ranges of 
illuminance levels for each. According to page 2-9 of this 
document, Illuminance Category "C" is recommended for Service 
Spaces such as Stairways and Corridors. As indicated on page 
2-5 the footcandle range for Category "C" is 10-15-20. For the 
same reasons cited in previous Recommendations 5 & 6, and 
because the IES term service space does not adequately describe 
the activities that occur in school corridors and stairs, the 
mini mum lighting level should be increased from the low-end of 
the range to the high-end of the range; from 10 fc to 20 fc. 
Further, this should be cited as the minimum uniform 
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illumination level at the floor. This requirement should also 
apply to exterior covered corridors and stairs. Adoption of this 
recommendation would alter 6A-2. 065(4). Such alteration could 
be worded as follows: 

6A-2. 065(4) General illumination in corridors and 

stairways shall be designed to provide an average of ten 
fW) — horizonta l — initial-, — raw a minimum, unjjonn , 
horizontal iUujrtm^MQJl level of twenty (20} footcandles at 
floor level. Fixtures shall be arranged so that stair treads 
are not in shadow. 

Ceilings. Because the plenum area above lay-in acoustical 
ceilings is too often used to conceal weapons, drugs, and stolen 
property, and because these relatively fragile ceiling assemblies 
are too often the subject of vandalism, the existing requirements 
regarding mi nimum ceiling heights and the use of lay-in ceiling 
systems should be changed. For optimum safety the use of 
acoustical lay-in ceiling systems should be prohibited in student 
use areas; particularly corridors, locker rooms, shops, and 
laboratories. Other more durable systems, that also provide 
access for maintenance are available. (A viable alternative may 
be the linear or plank ceiling systems manufactured by Chicago 
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Metallic Corporation, Hunter Douglas, Simplex and others. These 
systems are readily accessible to school maintenance personnel. 

However, because the planks or slats are typically only a few 

/ 

inches wide and several feet long, tampering by students would 
entail more time and would be much more conspicuous). A less 
stringent approach would be to expand their prohibition beyond 
the current Group Toilet Room restriction, while at the same time 
increasing their clear height above floor to render them less 
accessible to students. (Note that the 1939 Florida Standards 
established a minimum height of twelve feet in classrooms.) 
Adoption of these recommendations would alter 6A-2.033 and 6A- 
2.050(10). Yet a third approach would be to require the 
installation of motion detectors above all lay-in ceilings in student 
use spaces. It is acknowledged that all three suggestions have 
significant construction and operational cost ramifications. In as 
much as a comparative cost analysis is beyond the scope of this 
current study, it is recommended that a thorough economic 
analysis of the three alternatives be conducted by the Department 
of Education prior to adoption. It should also be noted that the 
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existing Code does establish lesser ceiling heights for elementary 
schools and greater heights for other schools. Perhaps this should 
be expanded. For example, ceiling heights of eight (8) feet may 
be adequate in elementary schools; ten (10) feet in middle/junior 
high schools; and twelve (12) feet may be the minimum safe and 
secure height in high schools. 

9 Student Toilet Rooms. As indicated in previous Chapter 

4 - State of Florida Questionnaire, student toilet rooms are cited 
as one of the top five locations for acts of vandalism, arson, 
robbery, drug possession & use, and alcohol use. To reduce 
these and other forms of criminal activity, toilet rooms should be 
so designed to provide acoustic surveillance and easier access by 
faculty and staff from the adjoining corridors. The large, open 
vestibule design without doors currently common in passenger 
terminals, sporting facilities, theaters, and other places of 
assembly is the prototype suggested. (This would also render 
these rooms more accessible and in compliance with the recently 
mandated Americans With Disabilities Act - ADA). In addition, 
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the currently required air exhaust systems in these rooms should 

be equipped with non-tamperable smoke detectors concealed 

within the exhaust system ductwork. Adoption of this 

recommendation would alter 6A-2.068(15)&(16) by prohibiting 

doors at Group Toilet Rooms and 6A-2.066(2)(b)l by adding 

paragraph (c) for the inclusion of smoke detectors. These 

modifications could be worded as follows: 

6A-2. 068(15) The entry to each group 
toilet room shall be provided with a vestibule, 
partition or other shielding device to block 
from view the occupants in the group toilet 
rooms. If a deer is provided, it shell be 
provided with a closure and shell swing eu tr 
Doors to group toilet rooms are prohibited. 



6A-2. 068(16) For door swing and 
hardware requirements in norugroup toilet 
rooms , refer to Rule 6A-2.052(3) and (8), FAC. 

6A^066f2}fb)lc The exhaust systems in all 
toilet rooms shall be equipped with a nonr 
tamperable smoke detectors located within the 
exhaust ductwork. 



Although these revisions will impact construction costs due 
to an increase in floor area for the vestibules, this added cost can 
be partially offset by the elimination of expensive doors, frames 
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and associated hardware as well as the reduction of life cycle 
costs associated with repairs due to vandalism and arson. 

10 Ground Level Entrances. To make unauthorized, after- 

hours entry more difficult it is recommended that corridor 
exitways include a vestibule. During school hours, the inner doors 
would be held open, with magnetic hold open devices connected 
to the fire alarm system, so as not to impede ingress and egress. 
Or, they could remain active and serve the additional function of 
an air lock, thus reducing the introduction of Florida’s humid 
outside air into the building. Such air locks, commonly used in 
colder climates to reduce heat loss, could significantly reduce the 
building’s latent heat gain and the associated air conditioning 
operating costs. After school hours, the inner doors would be 
closed and locked, thus providing a second barrier against break- 
ins at the major points of building entry. If adopted, it is further 
recommended that these security vestibules be equipped with 
motion detectors. Adoption of this recommendation would alter 
6A-2.051(8)(b) by adding new requirement 1 which could be 
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worded as follows: 

6A^051[8}fb}l Vestibules shall be 
provided at all ground level corridor exits. 
IrUenor vestibule doors shall swing out in the 
direction of_ egress . shall comply with all 
reguiremerits of 6A-2.052. and shall be 
eguip^ed with elec tro - masnetic hold open 
devices connected to the building fire alarm 
system . 



As previously suggested, the increase in construction costs 

< 

due to the addition of these vestibules could be readily recaptured 
in life cycle cost savings associated with the operation of building 
air conditioning systems as well as reducing other life cycle costs 
associated with burglary and theft. 



Site Illumination. Current Section 6A-2.039 - 

Educational and Ancillary Facility Sites does not adequately 
address the matter of site illumination. The Section does not 
mention walkways and the vague term shall be effectively 
illuminated for night use is used to describe automobile parking 
areas. The IES Lighting Handbook: Application Volume. 1987 
Edition, page 9-68 establishes three (3) levels of security lighting: 
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surveillance lighting to detect and observe intruders ; protective 
lighting to deter attempts at entry, vandalism, etc. ; and lighting 
for safety to permit safe movement of guards and authorized 
persons. Further, page 9-70, in reference to Figure 2-26 states: 
In the event the illuminances for safety are higher than those 
required for surveillance, the level required for safety should take 
precedence. It must also be noted that IES uses three (3) 
categories in Chapter 14 to describe traffic and pedestrian activity 
in parking facilities: low, medium and high. The recommended 
lighting levels by IES increase according to the activity level. IES 
places Educational Facilities in the Low Category, Residential 
Complexes in the Medium, and Shopping Centers in the High. In 
terms of safety and crime prevention, it is recommended that the 
Department of Education use the High Activity category for its 
public school sites. This would result in a minimum illumination 
level 5.0 fc as shown in Figure 2-26 - Illuminance Level for 
Safety. This 5.0 fc minimum uniform illumination level at the 
walking surface should be specifically cited in Section 6A-2.039 
and should be applied to parking lots, bus zones, vehicular drop- 
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offipick-up areas, and all walkways leading to building entrances. 

By the use of circuitry and switches, lower levels of illumination 

for surveillance and protection could be provided on a nightly 

basis with the higher level for safety employed as the schedule of 

night time events dictates. As shown in previous Chapter 4 - 

State of Florida Questionnaire, exterior lighting is one of the 

five most critical areas of school design with respect to safety and 

security cited by district officials is response to Question No. 60. 

Further, the response to survey Question No. 62 shows that the 

addition of exterior lighting is one of the top five priorities 

implemented when district funding is available. Adoption of this 

recommendation would alter 6A-2. 039(1) by adding new 

requirement (i) which could be worded as follows: 

6A-2.039(l)(i) OnrsUe 

vehicular and p edestnan circulation systems 
maludingt but not limited to. auto parkins 
areaSt busload \u\&]jmU)a^^ vehicular 

djvp^ffjpick^ip areas, bicycle parkins areas , 
and cgveredjjwn^over ed walkways leading, to 
buMdin g entrances shall have minimum, 
ujuform , . horizontal illumination level ofjive 
(5) footcandles on the walking^ surface. This 
shall be the minimum UlwTwmtwn level for 
the safe use of the site by persons at night for 
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authorized , scheduled events. Site 

Ulumjjigtion systems may, be designed to 
provide lower levels of illumination for the 
purposes ofsite security and protection when 
such events are not scheduled. 



Undoubtedly this site lighting requirement will increase 
construction and operation costs. However, these costs should be 
at least partially mitigated by reducing the life cycle costs 
associated with vandalism, burglary, and theft. 



Spaces Beneath Stairs and Ramps. To eliminate places 
for concealment and criminal activities the space beneath all 
interior and exterior stairs (required means of egress and others) 
should be fully enclosed to deny access. Adoption of this 
recommendation would alter 6A-2.053(7) and add new 
requirement 6A-2.053(10Xa). Such changes could be worded as 
follows: 

6A-2.053(7) All interior stairways in 

buildings shall be enclosed and shall open 
directly to either the exterior or into a 
protected vestibule or corridor that opens to 
the exterior. Stairway enclosure shall not be 
required for a stairways serving only one (1) 
adjacent floor, except a basement, and not 
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connected with stairways serving other floors 
and not connected to corridors. Stairways 
leading directly to an open mezzanine shall 
not be required to be enclosed. The space 
beneath all interior stairways and mmps shall 
be used as closets or storage areas and shall 
be fully enclosed to prohibit access. 

6A-2.053(10)(a) The space beneath all 
exterior stairways and mmps^ including 
required means of_ egress and non- required 
means of_ egress . shall be fully enclosed to 
prohibit access. 



The addition of these recommended walled enclosures 
would slightly increase construction costs, but they should not be 
significant. 



Ceiling Heights in Gymnasiums. To deny access to 

ceilings and spaces above gymnasiums, it is recommended that 

the same Code requirement 6A-2.033(2)(a) for music ensemble 

rooms be applied to gymnasiums. Adoption of this 

recommendation would alter 6A-2. 033(4) by the addition of new 

requirement (a). This change could be worded as follows: 

6A-2.033(4)(a) Gymnasiunis equipped 
with either builtin or movable risers shall 
mamtain a minimum clear height ofjiine (9) 



no 
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feet from the floor of. the highest riser to the 
ceiling. No light fixture HVAC device or 
structural member shall reduce this height 

It is anticipated that this requirement will not impact 
construction costs as it is believed that such heights are currently 
provided by school designers and that the lack of the above 
requirement is simply an oversight in the existing code. 
Nevertheless, it should be made a requirement. 

Fencing. As shown in previous Chapter 4 - State of 
Florida Questionnaire, another critical area of school design with 
respect to safety and security cited by district officials in response 
to Question No. 60 is the enclosure of the school property 
perimeter. Further, the response to survey Question No. 62 
shows that the addition of fencing is one of the top five priorities 
implemented when district funding is available. It is 
recommended that the Code continue to regulate the type of 
fencing when it is installed on school property. However, it is not 
recommended that perimeter fencing be made a mandatory 
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requirement of the Code. Rather, the inclusion of perimeter 
fencing should remain a district level decision and made on a site 
specific basis. 
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FAC 6A-2 - PART IIIB: Annual Inspection 

As previously indicated in Recommendation 3b, annual 
evaluations of existing school facilities by the districts should include 
the use of the State of Florida, Department of Law Enforcement, Florida 
Criminal Justice Executive Institute. Security Maintenance Checklist as 
bound in Appendix F. 

In addition, the Department of Education should form a state- 
wide information network for the purpose of exchanging statistical data 
and crime prevention strategies and policies practiced in the various 
districts. This study revealed that very little information is being 
shared, formally or informally, among the district administrators in 
charge of security matters. This crime prevention network could take 
on a variety of forms including a data bank, newsletter, annual work 
shops or conferences, etc. The implementation of a mandatory 
idea/information interchange could ultimately save the State and the 
districts considerable revenue as the sharing of both positive and 
negative results would tend to eliminate costly trial-and-error 
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duplication among Florida’s 67 school districts. 

For example, during this study it was learned that at least one 
district (Pasco) is building some of its new schools without student 
lockers. As explained, this policy was initiated as a means to save 
textbook expenditures. Without the lockers each student is given two 
(2) copies of each text. One is taken home and left there until the end 
of the school term when it is returned, while the other remains in each 
student’s desk. As reported, cost savings cost have been realized. 
Undoubtedly there is also considerable construction cost saving potential 
by eliminating the purchase/installation of the lockers as well as 
building the floor area to accommodate them. It would also appear that 
this cost saving measure has positive CPTED implications. Congestion 
and conflict typically found at locker areas is eliminated as well as a 
common hiding place for weapons, drugs, alcohol, and stolen articles. 
Are there other positive results? Have there been any negative results? 
Regrettably this innovative policy/strategy was not provided to the 
research team by school district officials, rather by a local design 
professional. Hopefully, the implementation of the recommended 
information network will promote the sharing of these and other ideas 
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throughout all the districts. 
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Section 5D: Need for Further Research 

As indicated in the previous pages, three (3) recommendations for 
changes to Chapter 6A-2 - Florida Administrative Code are specific in 
nature relative to building design and require additional research prior 
to implementation. They are: 

1 The development of performance or descriptive criteria for 
security alarm systems is needed. What minimum uniform 
requirements can be established that will not be cost prohibitive 
while at the same time be readily expandable by building 
designers as local conditions warrant? 

2 The development of a single standard or a sliding scale 
relative to corridor widths is needed. Acknowledging that the 
existing requirement is adequate for building egress in the event 
of an emergency, to what extent should they be widened to reduce 
congestion, potential conflict and enhance visual surveillance 
during peak periods of usage without being cost prohibitive? 

3 The development of a series of single standards and/or a 
sliding scale relative to ceiling heights and materials is needed. 
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Should ceiling heights be raised to render them less accessible to 
students and less subject to vandalism? Or should the heights 
remain the same but be constructed of materials that are less 
accessible and physically more resistant to vandalism? Or should 
there be a combination of both? What is the most cost effective 
means to achieve the desired result? 

In addition, in our opinion, the Department of Education should 
re-issue the State District Board Questionnaire to the twenty-one (21) 
non-respondent districts to determine whether the current findings from 
the 46 respondent districts are reinforced or altered. (The non- 
respondent districts are: Alachua, Baker, Charlotte, Desoto, Dixie, 

Gilchrist, Glades, Hamilton, Hardee, Hernando, Hillsborough, Jackson, 
Lafayette, Madison, Manatee (forwarded letter of refusal), Nassau, Palm 
Beach, Pasco, Polk, Sarasota, and Walton). 

Further, what administrative policies and procedures can, or 
should be, instituted by the Department of Education to implement the 
proposed state-wide information network and assure active involvement 
by all 67 school districts? 

And finally, what are safe schools? How safe can, or should, they 
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be made and still maintain positive environments for learning and 

growing? No doubt there are many interpretations and definitions. One 

such definition, as provided by officials of the Department is as follows: 

Safe schools are orderly and purposeful places where 
students and staff are free to learn and teach without the 
threat of physical and psychological harm. They are 
characterized by sensitivity and respect for all individuals 
(including those of other cultural and ethnic backgrounds), 
an environment of nonviolence, clear behavioral 
expectations, disciplinary policies that are consistently and 
fairly administered, students' affiliation and bonding to the 
school, support and recognition for positive behavior, and 
a sense of community on the school campus. Safe schools 
also are characterized by proactive security procedures, 
established emergency response plans, timely maintenance, 
cleanliness, and a nice appearance of the campus and 
classrooms. 



The research team of The Florida Center for Community Design 
+ Research located on the University of South Florida Tampa campus 
trusts that this work product will aid the Department of Education in 
creating safer learning environments for all students throughout 
Florida, and is eager and able to further assist Department in additional 
research of the above cited matters and other related issues. 
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maintenance costs associated with vandalism. 
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"As stated by the writer, "the number of Hillsborough 
County students kicked out of school for having drugs on campus 
has almost tripled in the past three years while the number of 
students expelled for using weapons has more than doubled. " The 
article shows that for the 1990/91 school year 84 students were 
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suspended for drug use whereas 223 were suspended in 1992 / 93. 
Similarly, there were 42 expulsions and 299 suspensions for 
weapons in 1990/91 and 90 expulsions and 462 suspensions in 

1992/93. 

Anonymous. "School/Law Enforcement Programs That Work." School 
Safety. Winter 1987, pp. 15-17. 

"Examples of cooperative school Haw enforcement programs 
in seven States are described. 

A special school /law enforcement project in Arkansas, 
which involves junior law enforcement officers recruited from local 
schools as part of an Anti-Drug Abuse Conditioning Program, 
gives young students a positive introduction to local police, 
discourages drug experimentation, and promotes peer pressure to 
abide by the law. In New York, a Police School Resource Officer 
program has been initiated to improve student understanding of 
police objectives and methods, and a Police Anti-Vandalism 
Education Program is operational in which former vandals 
counsel perpetrators of vandalism. An important part of the 
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South San Francisco Police I School Liaison Program is finding 
out what gang members do away from school Formal 
school I police links have been established in a Wisconsin 
municipality, with project elements condensed into a program 
development manual by the Wisconsin Juvenile Officers' 
Association. In an Oregon city, the emphasis is on the use of 
police officers to educate youth in elementary and high school 
grades on the role of police in society. Police officers in a Florida 
county view the development of rapport with students as the most 
important element in establishing respect for the law and 
combating drug abuse. Finally, police officers serving as 
counselors and confidants are helping to reduce illegal activities 
in an Illinois high school district. " 

Blauvelt, P.D. "School Security: Who You Gonna Call?" School Safety. 
National Institute of Justice/National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service, Fall 1990. 

"When deciding the proper response to school security issues, 
it is critical that it be a systemwide decision and not an 
individual school's choice. The systematic collection of all 
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"security incident data" in the schools must occur before any 
decision can be made or any serious discussion can take place. 
Once collected, the data must be analyzed in a process called 
incident profiling. Filed by the category of offense, school 
incidents can be analyzed to determine where and when to deploy 
resources. A school district is then prepared to begin discussion 
about how it should best respond to real incidents or the potential 
threat of violence to the educational system. Five basic options are 
available to any school district selecting a security response: (1) do 
nothing; (2) employ local police ; (3) contract with a guard service; 
(4) hire security professionals; and (5) combination of options 2, 3, 
and 4. Regardless of which option is selected, other than doing 
nothirig, every school needs to establish an office of school security 
with a competent person as the director or chief. " 

Boyer, Barbara. "Student Learns School Isn’t a Safe Haven These 
Days." The Tampa Tribune-Times. 2 May 1993, p. 4. 

Brenton, Myron. "School Vandalism." Today’s Education. March-April 
1975, pp. 82-85. 

"Some experts estimate the yearly cost of vandalism, arson, 
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and theft in the nation’s public schools at a staggering $500 
million. " The article describes the widespread growth of school 
vandalism and "some of the useful approaches school communities 
are (or could be) taking: using security measures, enlisting school 
personnel, getting students involved, and involving parents and 
neighbors. " 

Bryant, Salatheia. "Climate of Fear: Students in Trouble on the 
Increase. Some Who Return to School Try to Achieve, but Others 
Simply Disrupt." The Tampa Tribune. 3 May 1993, p. 6. 

"There are growing numbers of students who have 
committed crimes, been arrested, been in juvenile detention 
centers, and have probation officers. Some estimates are as high 
as almost 1 in 7 students with police records." The article 
continues with a brief description of the impact this student 
population has on Florida’s public school system. 

Clements, Mark. "What’s Wrong With Our Schools?". Parade 
Magazine. 16 May 1993, pp. 4-5. 

The author reports the findings of a nationwide Parade 
survey of 2512 men and women, aged 18 to 75. In addition to 
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asking what is wrong with America’s schools the survey also asked 
what would improve them. The results indicate that school safety 
is a major national concern and ranked third of the nine factors 
cited. The first four were: "More communication with parents" at 
76%; "Better qualified teachers" at 75%; "Providing a safer 
environment for children" at 74%; and "More discipline" at 73%. 

Collins, Lesley and Barbara Boyer. "Climate of Fear: Criminals in 
Classrooms Pose Hard Lesson." The Tampa Tribune-Times. 2 
May 1993, pp. 1, 4. 

As stated in the article, "the number of criminal offenses - 
from homicides to assaults and thefts - at Florida schools soared 
more that 34% in just one year, from 46,088 incidents in the 1990- 
91 school year to 61,842 incidents in 1991-92 according to the 
Florida Education Coalition Crime and Violence Survey." In 
addition to providing numerous examples of recent crimes in 
Florida’s schools, many by a small core of repeat offenders, the 
report further indicates that the problem is compounded because 
"police departments, the state’s social service agencies and school 
systems don’t share information to track criminals in the 
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classroom. " 

Collison, Michele N-K. "Law May Push Colleges to Spend More Money 
on Security and Campus-Police Training," in The Chronicle of 
Higher Education. 20 January 1993, pages A32-33, 43-44. 

This article discusses the efforts of selected colleges in 
Maryland to improve both the perception and the reality of safety 
on their campuses. Focussing on Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, the article discusses recent criminal activity, the impact 
of the new Campus Security Act, and the specific actions taken by 
the University to increase safety. Such actions include the use of 
police dogs, increased patrols and alarm systems. Human nature 
proves to be a major stumbling block. University police "speak in 
exasperation of countless hours spent training escort drivers, only 
to see students walking across a campus in the dark; and or 
sophisticated alarm systems that can be disarmed in minutes. " 

Criminal Justice Newsletter. "Educators Split On School Violence." 
Criminal Justice Newsletter. 1975, 6:5. 

Cross, Jeannie. "Why So Much Violence In The Schools?" American 
Vocational Journal. March 1976, pp. 31-32. 
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"For two days in December (1975) the ramifications of 
school violence and its solutions were debated by educators and 
researchers who gathered from across the nation in Washington 
DC for a conference entitled Violence in the Schools: Building and 
R&D Agenda’." The article highlights the wide range of solutions 
proposed at the conference. 

Crowe, Timothy D. "Designing Safer Schools." School Safety. Fall 1990. 

Crowe describes the ways in which the design of schools can 
adversely or positively affect the perception and reality of safety. 
He describes the basic principles of Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design (CPTED). The CPTED principle, he notes, 
is based on the theory that "the proper design and effective use of 
the built environment can reduce the incidence and fear of crime, 
and make an improvement in the quality of life. " Crowe also 
describes basic changes in school design theory over the past 
several decades, and lists areas of concern. Especially important, 
he feels, are school grounds, parking lots, locker rooms, interior 
and exterior corridors, restrooms and classrooms. 

Crowe, Timothy D. "Safer Schools by Design." School Safety, Fall 1990. 
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This article, by an expert in the field, of Crime Prevention 
Through Environmental Design (CPTED), describes the use of 
CPTED principles to control and improve the management of 
human spaces. Crowe describes three major movements in school 
design over the past 30 years with respect to CPTED: "traditional, 
department style, and open classroom." Traditional design 
emphasized the classroom, whereas "schools built in the 1950s and 
1960s evolved around a modem idea of departments" which 
organized schools around distinct disciplines. Finally, the open- 
classroom concept did away entirely with separations so that "one 
massive classroom could contain a number of groups. " 

Each of these approaches has positive and negative effects 
on safety and other issues. Some of the more specific safety 
problems included: poorly defined campus borders; 

undifferentiated campus areas; isolated areas; poorly located bus 
loading areas; poorly designed parking lots and landscaping; 
lockers used by more than one student; isolation of lockers; blind 
spots in corridors; isolated restrooms and other elements of the 
school. Crowe includes some discussion of general solutions to the 
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problems listed. 

Dukiet, Kenneth H. "Spotlight On School Security." School 
Management. November/December 1973, pp. 16-18. 

The article reports on the rising crime rates and associated 
costs in the nation’s schools and details six case studies as 
examples of successful school security programs. Although not 
identical, certain features common to all six school districts are 
central alarm systems and high intensity exterior lighting. Two 
of the districts also employ pen-size personal alarms for teachers. 

Edelson, Nora. "Summer Sees Jump in Youth Crimes: Car Thefts 
Linked to School Vacation." The Tampa Tribune. 21 June 1993, 
pp. 1,3. 

As indicated by representatives of the Hillsborough County 
Sheriffs Department and the City of Tampa Police Department, 
"June, July and August are the months when youths are out of 
school and burglaries and auto thefts peak." Officials estimate 
that 80% of car thefts are committed by Juveniles and most arrests 
for burglaries are people from 10 to 20 years old. 

Education Facilities Laboratories, "Designing Schools to Minimize 
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Damage from Vandalism and Normal Rough Play." A Newsletter 
from Education Facilities Laboratories. March 1974. 

Based on a study done by John Zeisel , this report discusses 
issues that can be addressed during the design of schools. Zeisel’s 
study to determine what designers and owners could do to prevent 
or diminish damage to schools through more careful planning and 
design reveals five major design issues pertinent to the problem of 
property damage. Three relate to the issues of accessibility and 
proximity: access to roofs, entranoewaySj and predictable rough 
play areas, Two others relate to the damagibility o£_ walls and 
ground materials. This report presents possible design responses 
for situations involving each of these five major issues. 

Edwards, Brian. "Climate of Fear: Students on Drugs Play a Deadly 
Game." The Tampa Tribune. 5 May 1993, pp. 1,4. 

"The number of drug incidents at state public schools 
soared 91% • from 1,265 in 1991 to 2,418 in 1992 - according to 
the Florida Education Coalition Crime and Violence Survey". The 
article also indicates that "where drug use occurs, other crime, 
some of it violent, is sure to follow" and that "students high on 
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drugs are more prone to violence because of reduced inhibitions" 
and that other violence and crime may be caused by students 
engaged in drug dealing. The article gives numerous examples of 
the types of drugs encountered in Florida’s schools and describes 
a drug prevention program being conducted in Sarasota County. 

. "Police Officers Get Chance to Help Trouble Before." 

The Tampa Tribune. 5 May 1993. 

This article briefly describes the positive impact that school 
resource officers (SRO) have in schools. According to the reporter, 
66 Florida counties use police as school resource officers. 

. "Student Troubleshooters Make Schools Safer." The 

Tampa Tribune. 6 May 1993. 

"Armed with two-way radios, these students are looking for 
trouble". The article continues with a brief description of the 
Youth Crimewatch Program which originated in Miami 14 years 
ago and is now used in 38 Florida Counties. Similar to its 
.neighborhood counterpart, students act as eyes and ears of 
administrators and report crimes or problems to police officers or 
teachers as they patrol the school campus. 
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Emrich, R. "The Safe School Study Report: Evaluation And 
Recommendations." Crime and Delinquency. 1978, 24:266-276. 

Floyd, N.M. "Terrorism in the Schools." School Safety, Winter 1987, 
pp. 22-25. 

'Victimization by bullies, who act individually and in gangs 
to commit criminal acts against children and teenagers in schools, 
is viewed as a terrorist phenomenon. 

Aggressive behavior is widespread in schools, but few 
teenage victims lodge complaints with police officials for fear of 
retaliation. Psychological research indicates that bullying is not 
just a phase teenagers go through; rather, aggression is a chronic 
form of self-expression that starts early in life and persists well 
into adulthood. According to many studies, bullies most likely 
come from families where parents prefer physical discipline. 
Victim effects are experienced not only by those directly targeted 
for harassment by bullies, but also by those who witness 
victimization and fear the spread of violence to themselves. 
Although the problem of bullying is not limited to children, 
vulnerability is apparently a precondition for victimization by 
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school bullies. Many victims of aggression in schools suffer their 
fate in silence and desolation. Victim responses to bullying can be 
characterized by self-deprecation, learned helplessness, anger and 
revenge, and cynicism toward authority. Educators should 
emphasize rules, rights, and responsibilities in their lesson plans 
and convey principles of law and order. Parents and the 
community should be involved with teachers to develop an 
acceptable intervention program for victims of bullies in schools. " 

Foley, D. "Danger: School Zone." Teacher Magazine. May 1990, pp. 57- 
59, 62-63. 

"The 1987 National Crime Survey shows that nearly 
184,000 people were injured as a result of school crime in one 
year, including staff, students, and visitors. 

No one really knows the number of teachers who are victims 
of violence nationwide. Many teachers are injured attempting to 
either break up student fights or halt robberies, however, not all 
teacher injuries are caused by students. The "psychic violence" 
against teachers - the intimidation and verbal abuse - is 
unmeasured, but nevertheless present in the classroom. Although 
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some teachers quit after they have been victimized, most come back 
to school. Those most likely to give up are teachers who are new 
to the system and don’t have much invested. Support programs, 
such as the Victim Support Program in New York City, help 
teachers over the after-shocks of crime, including "blame-the- 
victim" syndrome. Security measures in the school can carry high 
price tags; not all schools can afford on-campus police or metal 
detectors. Long-term remedies include intervention programs 
aimed at troubled students, stricter discipline policies, and the 
open sharing of information with classroom teachers about 
disruptive students. " 

Futurist . "Child-Friendly Cities," The Futurist. Vol. 25, No. 3: May- 
June 1991. 

This short article discusses the work of RAND Corporation 
demographer Peter A. Morrison, who notes that " urban childhood 
is deteriorating. Poverty has declined only among the elderly. 
Among children, it has gotten worse. " The article focusses only 
briefly on schools, but does note that schools of the future will need 
to be more integrated into their neighborhoods, and designed and 
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built so that children will be able to walk to them, and to play 
and attend activities there after traditional school hours. 

Gamble, L. R.; C. P. Sellers, and C. E. Bone. "School Building 
Intrusions: Prevention Strategies." School Business Affairs, June 
1987, pp. 18-21. 

"Vandalism resulting from school building intrusions have 
cost schools in the United States $500 million a year. Property 
offenses are the most widespread offenses against schools; 
strategies available to administrators to combat this destruction 
include educating students and the community, improving student 
morale, improving community -school relations, and improving the 
physical appearance of school facilities. In some cases, immediate 
measures such as installing a security system must be taken. 
There are two basic protection systems which use alarm devices. 
The perimeter system provides protection when all entrances, 
doors, and vents are equipped with a device that signals their 
opening or movement. Area protection is provided when a specific 
area is under surveillance so that movement can be detected. Also 
available are local and silent alarms. Before school 
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administrators select a protection system, a thorough survey 
should be made to determine the kinds of equipment available and 
the kind of surveillance provided and a qualified engineer who 
has the technical skill to design a security system should be 
consulted. In the last few years, there has been a return to more 
traditional methods of combating school intrusions such as use of 
heavy duty locks, fencing, hall monitors, exterior and interior 
lighting, and installing door stops in panic exits. Finally, some 
schools have involved the student body in prevention programs. " 

Gardner, John C. "Let’s Face It: Security Is Up To You." American 
School and University, pp. 10-11, 14-15. 

Written by the Director of Buildings and Grounds at 
Columbia University, the article distinguishes physical security 
from employee security and lists some specific suggestions for both 
from the New York City Police Department and Columbia 

University. 

Gardner, Robert A., "Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design." 
Security Management. April 1981. 

An independent consultant specializing in physical security 
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planning, Robert Gardner introduces "Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design" (CPTED) and its goal: "the reduction of 
opportunities for crime to occur. This reduction is achieved by 
employing physical design features that discourage crime, at the 
same time they encourage legitimate use of the environment." 
Central to CPTED is the notion of "defensible space": an "area 
that has been made a "zone of defense" by the design 
characteristics that create it. " All spaces in an area are 
designated as public, semi-private, or private; these designations 
affect the design and acceptable use of each space, 

Complementing the notion of "Defensible Space" is the 
concept of "territoriality" involving the individual’s perception of 
and relationship with his or her environment. "A sense of 
territoriality is fostered by architecture that allows easy 
identification of certain areas as the exclusive domain of a 
particular individual or group. " Surveillance is the principal 
weapon in the creation of defensible space and enhancing 
territoriality ; this can be either formal or informal. Space layout, 
lighting, and landscaping all add to the capacity for easy space 
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surveillance and defensibility. In addition , physical security is a 
vital aspect of any effective CPTED program. 

Gatti, Daniel J. "Violence In The Schools: When Is It Assault And 
When Is It Battery?" American Vocational Journal, March 1976, 
pp. 31-32. 

After describing the legal distinction between the acts of 
assault and battery, the author suggests that "the most important 
thing that must be considered by teachers and administrators is 
that many times a battery can be foreseen and thus prevented. 
Many times the assault occurs first and that’s the time to 
discipline the student. Most educators seem to feel that they are 
not entitled to discipline a student with suspension until the 
assault becomes successful and thus a battery takes place. This 
is a major misconception, and as soon as students begin receiving 
discipline for their assaults and threats, batteries in our schools 
will begin to decline." 

Grealy, J. L. "Safety and Security in the School Environment." School 
Management. November/December 1973. 

Jeffrey, C. R. "Criminal Behavior and the Physical Environment." 
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American Behavioral Scientist. 1972, 20, 149-174. 

Haney, Stan. "School District Reduces Vandalism 65%. " American 
School and University. December 1973, p. 29. 

The author reports on a vandalism deterrent program at the 
South San Francisco School District that "has overwhelming 
student support. And no wonder. Money not spent for vandalism 
is used for student projects. Each of the 22 schools in the district 
is given a budget allocation of one dollar per student at the 
beginning of the school year. The funds can be used for any 
worthwhile project but cannot be spent until the second semester. 
An accounting of al vandalism costs at each school is kept and the 
costs of vandalism at each school is subtracted from its original 
allocation. " 

Harris, K.B. "Reducing School Violence And Drug Abuse." Security 
World. 1974, 11:18-19,44-45. 

Knowles, E.S. "Boundaries Around Social Space." Environment and 
Behavior. December 1972, pp. 437-445. 

Lane, J.R. "Schools Caught in the Crossfire." School Safety. Spring 
1991, p. 31. 
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"This article reports on the results of a study of gun violence 
in the Nation’s schools ("Caught in the Crossfire: A Report on Gun 
Violence in Our Nation’s Schools"), conducted by the Center to 
Prevent Handgun Violence. 

The study focused on the increasing gun violence that is 
occurring in and around public and private schools since 
September 1986. Information for the report was abstracted from 
more than 2,500 school violence-related news stories recorded in 
newspapers across the Nation during the past 4 years. A total of 
227 incidents were identified. The study found that in addition 
to the 71 people who have been killed with guns at school, another 
201 were severely wounded; and 242 persons had been held 
hostage at gunpoint. Shootings or hostage situations in schools 
had occurred in at least 35 States and the District of Columbia. 
Males were most often the offenders as well as the victims. Teens 
from the ages of 14 to 17 were most at risk of gun violence at 
school, and such violence occurred most often in the hallways and 
the classrooms. Gang or drug disputes were the leading cause of 
school gun violence. A handgun was most often the firearm used. 
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One reason why gun violence is increasing in schools is the 
availability of guns to students. According to the 1987 National 
Adolescent Health Survey of 11,000 8th-grade and lOth-grade 
students, 40 percent of the males and almost 25 percent of the 
females reported that they could obtain a handgun. " 

Lederman, Douglas, "Colleges Report 7,500 Violent Crimes on Their 
Campuses in First Annual Statements Required Under Federal 
Law," The Chronicle of Higher Education. January 20, 1993. 

This article presents and discusses the statistics on criminal 
activities from over 2,400 public and private colleges in the United 
States for 1991. The survey was in response to the Student Right- 
to-Know and Campus Security Act of 1990, which requires every 
postsecondary institution that receives federal aid to provide 
students and staff with a report about crime statistics and 
policies. 

Policies and statistics vary from institution to institution. 
The larger and wealthier colleges have done the most; the poorer 
and smaller ones have done the bare minimum to comply. 
Similarly, the ratio of crimes committed on college campuses 
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versus those committed in the surrounding communities varies. 
In some instances the campuses are significantly safer than the 
surroundings; in others, the opposite holds true. No discussion is 
presented to qualify this information. 

Lee, Felicia R. "Disrespect Rules." The New York Times - Education 
Life: A Special Report. 4 April 1993, 4(A), p. 16. 

As indicated by the author, "what is happening in Rochester 
is also happening in San Francisco, Chicago and almost every 
other city in the nation. Students, educators, parents and people 
with a finger on the pulse of social trends say there has been a 
severe erosion of respect among many young people for schools, 
teachers and each other. While those students may well be in the 
minority, experts say, there are enough of them to sour everyone’s 
school experience." The report goes on to say that it is "the 
violence that has everyone most concerned. " Citing statistics form 
the United States Department of Justice and the National 
Association of School Psychologists, "every day 100,000 children 
take guns to school. Every day, 6,250 teachers are threatened and 
260 are attacked. Every day, 14,000 young people are attacked on 
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school property. Every day, 160,000 children miss school because 
of the fear of violence. " 

Manion, B. C. "Climate of Fear: Battered and Bruised, Teachers 
Fighting Back." The Tampa Tribune. 6 May 1993, pp. 1, 8. 

"Schools are trying a long menu of approaches to cut down 
campus crime. Some are setting up peace tables where kids can 
talk out disputes, teaching lessons on tolerance, or installing metal 
detectors and surveillance cameras. With increasing numbers of 
crimes on campus and a diminishing level of student respect for 
authority, schools could be facing chaos if conditions don’t 
improve. " The article describes several independent preventative 
measures being used by schools throughout Florida but also 
indicates that "school districts need comprehensive security 
programs. " 

. "Climate of Fear: Violence Puts Teachers at Risk, Under 

Stress." The Tampa Tribune. 4 May 1993, pp. 1, 5. 

"No statewide figures are available on how many teachers 
are attacked each year. But throughout Florida, there’s no doubt 
youngsters are punching, kicking, pushing and threatening 
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teachers." The article continues with numerous recent examples 
from throughout the state and further adds: "some teachers think 
there is a tendency to downplay school violence or pretend it 
doesn’t exist" and that some have complained "about being 
discouraged from reporting assaults by administrators who were 
afraid it would make them or their schools look bad. " 

Mansnerus, Laura. "Kids of the 90’s: A Bolder Breed." The New York 
Times - Education Life: A Special Report. 4 April 1993, pp. 14- 
15. 

The report focuses upon the breakdown of child-adult 
relationships in the home and in the school environments as a 
cause for the increased offensive behavior of the nation’s youth. 
The writer states: "there are also fewer adults whom children see 
often and who keep track of them. Thus adults in general have 
lost presence as a deterrent, a positive influence and an 
intelligence gathering network." The report also indicates that 
there "are children who learn in school that authority does not 
protect them." Further, "they learn that adults fear children. 
They learn that crime does indeed pay, as every day they see other 
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students who rob, steal, talk back, fight or refuse to do homework - 
yet are not punished. " 

Mawby, R.I. "Defensible Space: A Theoretical and Empirical Appraisal". 
Urban Studies. 1977, 14, 169-179. 

Menacker, J., W. Weldon, and E. Hurwitz. "Community Influences on 
School Crime and Violence." Urban Education. Washington, DC: 
United States Department of Justice Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention, 1990. 

"In order to test the validity of the assumption that school 
and community order and safety are interrelated, this study 
examines data collected by the public school system and the 
metropolitan police on a typical inner-city neighborhood in 

Chicago. 

The school data consists of reports of serious disciplinary 
violations at three schools located in high crime areas, the schools’ 
responses, and results of teacher and student surveys on school 
safety and order; the police data includes crimes committed in the 
attendance areas of the schools as well as crimes committed on 
school property. Between September 1987 and June 1988, the 
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three schools surveyed recorded 106 violations serious enough to 
require either police notification or arrest. The teacher and 
student surveys indicated that many students did not feel safe in 
school ; about a third of the students carried weapons, and many 
had been assaulted or involved in some kind of violence. The 
police statistics pointed out that the schools punish violators more 
severely than the surrounding community does and highlighted 
the fact that community crime does invade school grounds. The 
report also notes that, of the 106 reportable offenses, school 
principals notified the police in only 6.5 percent of them. Once the 
relationship between school safety and community crime is 
recognized, prompt legislative and judicial actions should be 
taken. The authors recommend putting pressure on local police to 
develop community safety programs, providing adequate 
correctional facilities to avoid releasing accused felons, 
strengthening laws on school safety, and making parents bear 
greater responsibility for their children’s behavior. " 

. "Schools Lay Down the Law." School Safety. Winter 

1990, pp. 27-29. 
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"A 3-year study of school safety in schools serving 
kindergarten through eighth grade in Chicago found that school 
rules are most effective when teachers, administrators, parents, 
and students all have major roles in their development. 

The research focused on two schools in which committees of 
teachers and parents developed discipline codes and on two other 
schools that served as controls. The schools were located in one of 
the poorest and most crime-ridden areas of Chicago. The 
committees learned about law regarding order and control, 
developed a code that required teachers to become educators about 
discipline, established discipline councils to review important 
discipline cases, and included rewards for good behavior as well 
as punishments for bad behavior. The research found that 
educators and parents often lack understanding of the laws 
applicable to school order and safety, that effective parent 
involvement is the greatest need for improving school order and 
safety, and that patterns of discipline administration at disorderly 
and unsafe schools are often inconsistent and inefficient. " 

Moody, Tom et al, "Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design: 
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A Special Report", Nation’s Cities. December, 1977, pp. 15-27. 

Based upon a series of research projects in 1969 by the 
National Institute for Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, this 
article is a report of " the relationships between design features of 
particular environmental settings and citizens’ fear of and 
vulnerability to crime" and is based upon "the proposition that 
physical design could be used not only to deter crime, but also to 
encourage citizens to protect their rights and property - in other 
words, to create a defensible space. " 

Among the major topical headings are "CPTED in 
Commercial Settings, " "Residential Settings, " "Schools" (including 
Broward County, Florida), "Public Streets, " and "Mass Transit. " 

Muir, E. "Security Now Is Elementary." School Safety. Winter 1987, 
pp. 14-15. 

"Security problems in elementary schools may be different 
than those in secondary schools, but they need to be addressed just 
as diligently. 

Security problems in elementary schools are not necessarily 
the students, but rather adult drug abusers, psychopaths, and 
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irresponsible parents. In many urban areas, the local elementary 
school is both vulnerable and attractive to criminals or 
noncustodial parents who want to "kidnap” their children. New 
York City has implemented procedures to maximize elementary 
school security. Penalties for trespassing and loitering on or near 
the city’s elementary schools have been increased by the State 
legislature. In addition, each school must outline a security plan 
that encompasses visitor screening, exit security, and intruder 
alert. Specific procedures to reduce the vulnerability of elementary 
schools are detailed. " 

Musheno, M. C., J. P. Levine, and D. J. Palumbo. "Television 
Surveillance and Crime Prevention: Evaluating an Attempt to 
Create Defensible Space in Public Housing". Social Science 
Quarterly. 1978. 

Nemy, E. "Violence In Schools Now Seen As Norm Across The Nation". 
The New York Times. 14 June 1975. 

Neusner, Noam M. M. "Climate of Fear: Today’s Schoolyard Tussle May 
Cost You Your Life." The Tampa Tribune. 3 May 1993, pp.l, 6. 

As reported by the author, "assaults at the state’s public 
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schools increased almost 54% from 1991 to 1992, from 19,907 
incidents to 30,574 according to the Florida Education Coalition 
Crime and Violence Survey". This survey also revealed that in the 
same two year period robberies rose at a rate of 50%, sexual 
batteries 52%, and disorderly conduct almost 75%. Further, "a 
1991 survey of Florida’s students showed that 1 out of 4 had 
brought a weapon to school within 30 days of taking the survey. 
The Florida Education Coalition reported there were 3,512 
incidents of weapons possession recorded at state schools in 1992, 
a 20% increase over 1991. " 

Noles, Pam. "Torment in the Schoolyard." Tampa Tribune, 14 June 
1993, pp. 1, 6. 

"School districts throughout West Central Florida are 
developing policies in an effort to examine sexual harassment". As 
reported in the article, a recent survey of 1,632 8th through 11th 
graders in 79 schools by the Association of University Women 
Education Foundation, "four out of five students (81%) report 
having experienced some form of sexual harassment in school. Of 
those, 79% say their peers were the perpetrators. " 
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Okaty, G.J. "Kids at School/Kids at Risk." Police Chief. May 1991, pp. 
39-41. 

"Crime occurring in educational settings, ranging from 
elementary schools to universities, poses several dilemmas for law 
enforcement planners who often view campus problems as being 
in the purview of school administrators. 

Two major issues that need to be confronted are the possible 
link between school truancy and daytime burglary and the lack of 
statistics on campus crime gathered either by educational 
authorities or municipal police departments. The deciding factor 
for school administrators for establishing campus security forces 
is often the ability of the city police to respond to campus crimes. 
An effective campus crime prevention program should include a 
written police statement which considers victims’ rights, protocol 
for detectives and patrol officers coming to campus on official 
business, disciplinary measures, employee standards, security 
regulations, and emergency procedures. Police administrators can 
help their educational counterparts by encouraging the use of 
professional law enforcement personnel and by offering advice on 
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alarm systems, landscaping and architectural designs, and other 
security measures." 

Pablant, P. and J. Baxter. "Environmental Correlates of School 
Vandalism." Journal of The American Institute of Planners, 
1975, pp. 270-279. 

Pearson, F. S. and J. Toby. "Fear of School-related Predatory Crime." 
Sociology and Social Research. April 1991, pp. 117-125. 

"Information from the School Crime Supplement (SCS), 
which was added to the National Crime Survey from January 
through June 1989, was used to gather information about youths’ 
fear of crime at school or while going to and from school. 

SCS was administered only to youths ages 12-19 who had 
attended school during the past 6 months. The questions gathered 
information on school-related victimizations, fear of victimization, 
school characteristics, and efforts to prevent victimization and 
misconduct in the school. Results showed that fear of being 
attacked at school was related to reports of street gangs at school 
and was inversely related to the student’s age. In addition, fear 
of attack going to and from school was substantially related to the 
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mode of transportation used. Going to school by car was 
associated with the least fear; going by bus was associated with 
only slightly more reports of fear. In central cities, those traveling 
by public transportation reported the greatest fear; outside central 
cities walking had the highest percentage of youths reporting fear. 
Results are generally consistent with concepts regarding the role 
of suitable targets, likely offenders, and the absence of capable 
guardians in the production of fear of crime. 8 references." 

Pindur,W. and D.K. Wells. "For the Record: Chronic Offenders are Bad 
News." School Safety. Spring 1986, pp. 14-16. 

"Research indicates that a small core of youth is responsible 
for most crime in the school setting, and the key to responding to 
these chronic offenders is information sharing. 

Chronic youth offenders not only intimidate other students 
and teachers but also impede the learning process. These 
offenders are predominantly male, usually economically 
disadvantaged, and likely to have interpersonal and behavioral 
problems. They are responsible for a disproportionate amount of 
violence in the schools. An estimated 282,000 students are 
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attacked at school in a typical 1-month period, and an estimated 
5,200 teachers are physically attacked at school each month. 
Juveniles themselves are often the victims of attack, and violence 
is also directed at animals and school property. School officials 
realize that violence does not begin or end with schools. Violence 
can only be controlled if teachers, school administrators, public 
transportation safety officers, police officers, and neighborhood 
residents are involved. It is also important that agencies such as 
the courts, prosecutors, and community welfare groups be involved 
in violence prevention. The creation of a system approach to the 
sharing of information on chronic offenders is essential and can 
benefit schools in several ways. If chronic offenders are identified, 
school officials can make the most appropriate classroom and 
counseling assignments. If schools are aware of chronic offenders, 
appropriate steps can be taken to insure that other juveniles are 
protected. Additionally, information sharing will allow schools to 
enforce probation requirements." 

Plaster, Sherry, "Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design." 
Main Street News. National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
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Number 83, October 1992, pp.1-6. 

Reiss, A.J. "Environmental Determinants of Victimization by Crime 
and Its Control: Offenders and Victims." Crime Prevention 
Through Environmental Design Theory Compendium . Arlington, 
Virginia: Westinghouse National Issues Center, 1978. 

Sadler, W.L. "Vandalism in Our Schools A Study Concerning Children 
Who Destroy Property and What to Do About It." Education. 
Summer 1988, pp. 556-560. 

"Vandalism, arson, and malicious mischief are increasing 
in the schools. 

Some experts estimate the yearly cost of school vandalism 
at $500 million. Targets of vandalism include buildings, 
equipment, and furnishings. A survey of 16,000 school 
administrators in 50 States, to which 48 percent responded, 
showed that glass breakage was the most frequent form of 
vandalism. Other types mentioned included painting on ways and 
property, theft, lavatory damage, driving cars across lawns, and 
defacing school furniture. Most acts of vandalism are committed 
by the school’s students, and they are as prevalent in affluent 
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suburban as inner-city schools. Sociologist suggest that school 
vandalism may be motivated by vindictiveness, maliciousness, 
ideological concerns, acquisitiveness, boredom, or frustration. The 
typical vandal is a white male, aged about 15 years. A California 
study suggests that multiracial schools in low socioeconomic-status 
neighborhoods have the greatest problem with vandalism. 
Relatively few vandals are ever caught, and fewer still are 
prosecuted. In most localities, restitution has been minimal. 
Useful approaches to preventing vandalism include security 
measures such as key control, police and watchmen, and electronic 
protective devices. Such measures must be supplemented by an 
examination of the school’s relationship to the total environment - 
- social, economic, and educational. 10 references." 

School Safety . "Safety Is Priority, Say Urban School Chiefs." School 
Safety. Spring 1988, pp. 20-21. 

"In April 1988, top administrators from the Nation’s largest 
urban school districts met in Detroit to compare strategies for 
making campuses safe from drug’s gangs, and weapons and for 
improving discipline, leadership skills, and public support. 
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Many of the strategies emphasized the need for information- 
sharing and the development of school-community partnerships. 
A number of school districts have formed citizen advisory groups 
and task forces with members of local business, religious, and 
civic organizations. Operation Rescue uses volunteers from the 
community to tutor and counsel students and help build support 
systems for them. In Los Angeles, an administrative academy is 
used to train principals and other school administrators in 
leadership and management skills that can help reduce school 
problems. In Baltimore, security personnel monitor a gun hotline 
and efforts also focus on increasing public awareness of the 
problem of weapons in the school. Strategies advocated for 
dealing with drugs at school include a mix of law enforcement, 
prevention, intervention, education, and counseling, and increased 
student and public awareness. Increased discipline, including the 
development of a comprehensive code of student conduct, also was 
advocated as a strategy for increasing the safety of schools. " 

Sommer, R. "Developing Proprietary Attitudes Toward the Public 
Environment." Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design 
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Theory Compendium . Arlington, Virginia: Westinghouse National 
Issues Center, 1978. 

Tursman, C. "Safeguarding Schools Against Gang Warfare." School 
Administrator. May 1989, pp. 8-9, 13-15. 

"In today’s schools, gang activities are often part of a 
complex web of drugs, abuse, violence, and an attitude that holds 
criminal and violent behavior in high regard. 

For example, Los Angeles gang members who have been in 
jail point to their jail experience with pride to express gang loyalty. 
They encourage younger onlookers to follow in their footsteps by 
making incarceration seem glamorous. While many think that 
gang activities are limited to inner cities, gang members move to 
suburban and rural areas when "the heat is on" or to find greener 
pastures. Also, in mid-size and small towns where factories close 
or businesses fail, unemployment, poverty, and unrest create 
conditions conducive to gangs. The increase in gang- and drug- 
related robberies becomes particularly important when students 
say they carry weapons to school for safe passage. In areas where 
gang warfare is extreme, schools must demonstrate that weapons, 
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violence, extortion, and drug sales will not be tolerated. Teachers 
need training in how to spot potential problems, intervene in 
crises, defuse potentially volatile situations, and establish 
instructional and management routines that limit opportunities 
for trouble. In addition, a cooperative working relationship is 
needed between school officials and the police. Many security 
experts recommend two-way radio systems that link schools to 
buses, to other schools, and to local authorities. Some States have 
passed legislation that imposes stiff criminal penalties for the sale 
and distribution of drugs and weapons within 1,000 feet of school 
property. The Chicago Intervention Network, designed to prevent 
school gang violence with the support of ex-gang members, is 
described. " 

Walters, Laurel Shaper. "A Nation At Risk: Learning Report Card." 
The Christian Science Monitor. 26 April 1993, pp. 12-13. 

Written on the 10th anniversary of a report credited with 
launching the latest education reform movement in the United 
States ("A Nation At Risk: The Imperative for Educational 
Reform" released by Secretary of Education Terrell Bell on April 
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26, 1983) the article outlines certain areas of strength, progress 
made to date, and areas that need further improvement. 

Wilkinson, Joseph F., "Designing Against Malice." Architectural Record. 
November 1992, pp. 110-113. 

As indicated by the author, "the steadily rising incidence of 
burglary, vandalism, and violent crime has led administrators of 
schools, private as well as public, to require school architects to 
underscore security in their designs. " The article offers numerous 
design strategies and specific security measures to protect property, 
students, and staff. 
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Books 

Albrecht, Peter-Alexis and Otto Backes (eds.). Crime Prevention and 
Intervention: Legal and Ethical Problems. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1989. 

"The Special Research Unit 227 - Prevention and 
Intervention in Childhood and Adolescence - held its third 
international symposium 14-16 October 1967 at the University of 
Bielfeld in West Germany. The papers in this volume present the 
scientific discussion on the subject of the symposium : legal and 
ethical problems of prevention and intervention, with particular 
reference to adolescence. " 

Included among the 16 papers that cover a broad range of 
topics, are "Delinquent Behavior in Adolescence: Potentials and 
Constraints of Preventative Strategies in School Settings" and 
"School Delinquency Prevention as Management of Rabble". 

Angel, S. Discouraging Crime Through City Planning . Berkeley: 
University of California, 1969. 

Anonymous. Manual of Rules and Procedures for Improving School 
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Order and Safety: Cather School/Grant School . Chicago, Illinois: 
September 1988. 

"This manual outlines rules for improving school order and 
safety and consequences for violations, in conformance with the 
Chicago Uniform Discipline Code. 

Rules cover general classroom behavior such as disruptions, 
clothing, and eating; student movements in and around the school 
building; reporting of unauthorized persons on school property; 
cafeteria behavior; grooming; and possession of alcohol, drugs, 
weapons, or other dangerous materials. Also discussed is the 
development of individual classroom discipline codes and their 
contents. Procedures that should be included and avoided in such 
codes are described. It also is recommended that all teachers 
include discipline education as a regular part of the curriculum. 
The legal framework for school order and safety is discussed with 
reference to student civil rights, legal provisions affecting 
discipline by teachers, and laws related to parents. A school order 
and safety agreement is provided that specifies the rights and 
responsibilities of students, teachers, parents, and administrators. 
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Finally, procedures are presented for implementing the manual 
rules, establishing a school discipline council, maintaining 
disciplinary records, implementing behavioral consequences, and 
revalidating and amending the manual. " 

Baker, Keith, and Robert J. Rubel, ed. Violence and Crime in the 
Schools . Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1980. 

Commissioned by the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the text contains a series of papers that 
explore a wide range of the causes of school crime. As indicated 
by the editors, "the most striking feature of these papers is their 
diversity, for this suggests that complete understanding of school 
crime - and therefore of its solutions • is multifaceted. Moreover, 
the diversity of these theories of school-based crime will surely 
challenge the readers’ preconceived ideas. The theories also differ 
considerably in the extent to which they are concerned with the 
practical matter of immediately reducing crime in schools. Some 
provide almost a step-by-step course in crime reduction, while the 
abstract nature of others is far removed from direct application. " 

The twenty papers containing within the volume are 
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grouped under four main headings: "Setting the Stage", "Schools 
as Victims", and "Vandalism - A Special Case". 

Ban, John R. , and Lewis M. Ciminillo. Violence and Vandalism in 
Public Education . Danville, Illinois: The Interstate Printers & 
Publishers, Inc., 1977. 

As indicated by the authors, "This book has several 
objectives. It was written not only to present an overview of 
violence and vandalism in the schools but also to encourage 
continued investigation of those dilemmas along a wide front. It 
attempts, too, to pull together in one format many of the numerous 
elements allied with school violence. Furthermore, along with 
highlighting the entanglement of school crime with other aspects 
of school and community life, it presents a blueprint for action 
that schools can follow as they pursue measures of crime 
prevention and control . " 

Becker, F. D. Design for Living . Ithaca, New York: Center for Urban 
Development Research, May 1974. 

Block, R. "Community, Environment, and Violent Crime." Crime 
Prevention Through Environmental Design Panel . Atlanta: 
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American Society of Criminology, 1977. 

Blount, Ernest C. Model Guidelines for Effective Police - Public School 
Relationships: A Manual for School Security. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas Publisher, 1986. 

As indicated by the author, "this is a ’how to’ manual. No 
attempt is made herein to offer another sociological dissertation on 
the causes of crime and violence. Acknowledged is the fact that 
violent criminal acts are being committed in the halls and on the 
grounds of our nation’s public schools. In the past, efforts on 
behalf of the concerned parties have not always been productive or 
effective. In many instances, the search for a solution has been 
fragmented and incomplete. Therefore, any serious effort to deal 
with the public school crime problem must involve the police, 
public school authorities, and parents interfaced with the criminal 
justice system." 

The text is divided into four main parts: An Overview of the 
Problem, General Planning Considerations, Development of 
Guidelines, and Examples of Model Guideline Documents. 

Bower, Ruth. "Vandalism In Selected Florida Schools." Doctoral 
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Dissertation, Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Florida, 
1976. 

"The purpose of this study was to determine if there was a 
significant relationship between the (cost and incidence) of 
vandalism and nine characteristics of the average public school. 
The characteristics selected were: 1) stability of instructional staff, 
2) racial balance in the school, 3) number of students transported 
to the school, 5) income of students’ parents, 6) job status of 
students’ parents, 7 ) geographic location of the school, 8) 
community school or non-community school, and 9) student 
withdrawal from school. Ten districts in the State of Florida were 
selected for the study giving a total of 375 schools. The districts 
were selected to provide a diversity in geographic location, 
population size, average family income, percent urban, median 
education, and number of white collar workers . " 

Carter, G. M. Designing Safe Environments IV: Sample Size 
Requirements . Unpublished manuscript, Santa Monica, 
California: Rand Corporation, June 1978. 

Carter, R. L., and K. Q. Hill. "Area Images and Behavior: An 
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Alternative Perspective for Understanding Crime", in D. E. 
Georges and K. D. Harries (eds.), Crime A Spatial Perspective . 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1981. 

Casserly, Michael D., Scott A. Bass, and John R. Garrett. School 
Vandalism: Strategies for Prevention . Lexington, Massachusetts: 
Lexington Books, 1980. 

As indicated by the authors, the text has a twofold goal. 
"First, we have tried to compile the major theories and research 
bearing on school vandalism and the most significant strategies 
for dealing with it. The major themes and patterns are 
highlighted throughout the text. Second, we have attempted to put 
vandalism into a strictly educational context. It was our 
conviction that good schooling was made of more than the absence 
of chaos. Still needed were security programs that complemented 
the long-range goals of our educational system: a literate and 
productive citizenry. Although the book contains a number of 
practical strategies, it is not a catalog. Nor does it offer any 
definitive programs or prescriptions. What it does provide is a 
context for current thinking about the incidence of vandalism and 
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its prevention. " 

Major topics within the text include: an overview of school 
vandalism, an overview of current research, descriptions of the 
major kinds of vandalism-prevention currently used, numerous 
case studies (including one in Florida), strategies that may be 
implemented at the district level, and summary conclusions. 

Clark, Ronald and Patricia Mayhew (eds.). Designing Out Crime . 
London: Home Office and Research Planning Unit, 1980. 

Conklin, J.E. "Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design" in 
Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design Theory 
Compendium . Arlington, Virginia: Westinghouse National Issues 
Center, 1978. 

Cooper, J. Environmental Factors Relating to Violence: A Second Report 
of Mayor Lastm gin’s Committee on Violence . Borough of North 
York, Toronto, 1974. 

Crowe, Timothy D. Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design . 
Stoneham, Massachusetts: Butterworth-Heinemann, 1991. 

As indicated by its author, "the Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design (OPTED) program has rejuvenated an 
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interest in age-old concepts of environmental psychology. The 
program has helped to redefine strategies and concepts that had 
become submerged in a morass of conflicting opinions and beliefs 
about planning and design. The renewed interest in CPTED has 
resulted in a wide range of activity that has suffered from a lack 
of direction. Persons who are actively attempting to implement 
CPTED concepts have experienced difficulty in obtaining up-to- 
date materials and guidelines. This book was prepared to provide 
a fundamental introduction to the history and development of 
CPTED. It establishes a common basis for the orientation and 
education of those who are trying to incorporate CPTED concepts 
into their ongoing planning and development activities. " 

The text contains numerous tables and simple illustrations 
to help explain the main concepts. 

. flrimft Prevention Through Environmental Design: A 

Training Manual . Washington, D.C.: Federal Bureau of 

Investigation, October 1988. 

. "Clean, Well-lighted Places: A Natural Approach to 
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Retail Security". International Security Review, London, 
England, 1988. 

. "An Ounce of Prevention: A New Role for Law 

Enforcement". FBI Bulletin . Washington, D.C.: Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, October 1988. 

Crowe, T. D., E. Pesce and A. Reimer. Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design: School Demonstration Plan . 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 1976. 

Daniels, Henry W. "Vandalism: A Comparative Study Of Some Of The 
Effects Of Community Education In Public Schools." Doctoral 
Dissertation, Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Florida, 
1976. 

"The purpose of this study was to determine if there is a 
significant difference between the occurrence of vandalism in 
community schools as compared with the occurrence of vandalism 
in non-community schools. A survey instrument was developed 
and sent to community schools in Dade County , Florida. The 
stratified sample of community schools was matched with a 
sample of corresponding non-community schools which also 
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received the survey instrument containing thirty-seven variables. 
The completed instruments from thirty matched pairs of schools 
were coded and forwarded to the Florida Atlantic University 
Computer Center for processing and analysis. " 

DeGruchy, G.F. and G.J. Hansford. Crime and Architecture in 
Brisbane . Vols. 1 & 2, Department of Architecture, University of 
Queensland, St. Lucia, 1979 & 1980. 

Department of Education and Science Building Bulletin No. 69, Crime 
Prevention in Schools: Specification. Installation and Maintenance 
of Intruder Alarm Systems . London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Crown Copyright 1989. 

"In recent years there has been a considerable increase in 
the use of expensive equipment such as micro computers and video 
recorders in our schools. This has made many schools more 
susceptible to incidents of break-ins and theft. Intruder alarm 
systenis have an important role to play in preventing crimes of this 
nature in schools. This building Bulletin offers practical advice 
on the selection, installation and use of intruder alarm systems." 

In addition to the planning, design, operation and 
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maintenance of alarm systems, the Bulletin contains 4 case studies 
and numerous illustrations and diagrams. 

Dunn, C. S. "The Analysis of Environmental Attribute/Crime Incident 
Characteristic Interrelationships". Doctoral dissertation, State 
University of New York. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1977, (University Microfilms). 

Edgar, J. M. and R. King. NCJRS Bibliography: Crime and School 
Security . Washington, DC: National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service, 1974. 

Education U.S.A. Special Report. Vandalism and Violence: Innovative 
Strategies Reduce Cost to Schools . Arlington, Virginia: National 
School Public Relations Association, 1971. 

This Special Report, a result of a 1970 nationwide survey, 
reveals the increased rate of vandalism and the emerging trend 
toward more serious crime. In addition to a descriptive overview, 
the document examines six primary issues: violence and 
vandalism; the quest for security; the various roles of security 
personnel; insurance; working with students; and community 
involvement as an essential ingredient. An appendix is a physical 
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plant survey as excerpted from the Los Angeles City School 
District Manual on Property Protection. 

Education U.S.A. Special Report. Violence and Vandalism: Current 
Trends in School Policies and Programs . Arlington, Virginia: 
National School Public Relations Association, 1975. 

Published shortly after the 1975 release of United States 
Senate PreWjunMl Report of the SubcommiMee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinguen icv. Sen. Birch Bayh, Chairman, this report 
examines the facts and figures of violence and vandalism and 
various programs and practices used throughout the nation to 
retain safe educational environments. Focused primarily on big- 
city schools, the report examines the expanding rates of crime and 
violence, includes case studies from throughout the nation, and 
discusses the roles of principals, the students, school security, the 
community, and the police force in combating school crime. 

Evans, David J., Nicholas R. Fyfe, and David T. Herbert, Crime Editors. 
Policing and Place: Essays in Environmental Criminology . 
London: Routledge, 1992. 
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"Spiralling crime rates and continuing public concern about 
police-community relations ensure that crime and policing remain 
firmly on the social and political agenda. An awareness of crime 
continues to affect the lives of ordinary people and also to 
stimulate policy-makers who recognize that crime rates form one 
of the litmus papers by which their effectiveness is judged. 
Drawing in case material from Britain, Europe, Canada and 
America, Crime Policing and Place the significance of spatial 
patterns and the processes which produce them. The contributors 
are drawn from a variety of academic disciplines which include 
criminology, geography and social policy and also from police and 
government agencies with direct inputs into policy. " 

Fabin, J. "Crime Prevention Through Physical Planning". Crime 
Prevention Review. April 1974, pp. 1-7. 

Feeney, F. and A. Nair. The Geography of Robbery . Davis, California: 
University of California, 1974. 

Fitch, J.M. American Building: The Environmental Forces That Shape 
It. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1972. 

Fowler, F. and T. W. Mangione. Implications of Map and Fear Data for 
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Crime Control Design . Boston: Center for Survey Research, The 
University of Massachusetts/Boston: the Joint Center for Urban 
Studies of MIT; and Harvard University, 1974. 

Fremont/Richmond Police Departments. Crime Prevention/Reduction of 
Services and Environmental Design . Fremont, California: The 
Police Foundation, 1972. 

Geason, Susan and Paul R. Wilson. Designing Out Crime: Crime 
Prevention Through Environmental Design . Canberra, Australia: 
Australian Institute of Criminology, 1989. 

As indicated by the authors, "this booklet contains 
straightforward and sensible advice, directed mainly to Australian 
home-owners and builders, about ways of avoiding or minimizing 
the risk of becoming a victim of certain types of crime. It is a 
booklet which forms part of a series being produced by the 
Australian Institute of Criminology designed to assist all citizens 
to make our nation a safer place in which to live . " 

Although not directed to the design of educational facilities, 
the text contains numerous strategies and illustrations that can 
readily be applied to American schools. 
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Heald, K.A. Designing Safe Environments: III Testing Procedures . 
Unpublished manuscript, Santa Monica, California: Rand 

Corporation, July 1978. 

Hebert, Elizabeth, and Anne Meek. Children. Learning & School 
Design . Winnetka, Illinois: Winnetka Public Schools, 1992. 

"To build on the growing recognition that collaborative 
conversation is a necessary ingredient in school reform and to 
extend the opportunity for conversation between educators and 
architects as they plan new and remodeled spaces for learning, the 
first national conference for architects and educators was convened 
in conjunction with the Crow Island School's 50th anniversary as 
a national and educational landmark. The conference was held 
in November 1990 under the sponsorship of the Winnetka Public 
Schools, the American Institute of Architects, Cranbrook 
Educational Community, and the American Association of School 
Administrators. " 

The five chapters of the text are: "Working Together", 
"School Design in the 1990s: Outlook and Prospects", "The 
Connection Between Learning and the Learning Environment", 
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"Crow Island: A Place Built for Children", and "The 

Collaboration". 

Hope, Tim. Burglary in Schools: The Prospects for Prevention . Home 
Office Research Studies, London, England: 1982. 

As indicated by the author, "burglaries in schools are only 
a small fraction (about 4%) of the total number of burglaries 
recorded by the police each year. Probably for this reason the 
offence has received less attention from policy-makers and 
criminologists than residential burglary. Schools, however, are 
actually at considerable risk of burglary: in London, Metropolitan 
Police figures suggest that a school or college is 38 times more 
likely to be burgled that a residential dwelling, and a similar 
picture seems to hold in other parts of the world. Schools are also 
more likely to be set on fire than all other classes of property." 

Included in the text are chapters on the characteristics of 
school burglary and school design, opportunities for burglary, a 
review of preventive measures, and an approach to prevention. 

Jackson, M. Schools That Change: A Report On Success Strategies For 
Disruption. Violence. And Vandalism In Public Schools . 
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Washington, DC: National Institute of Education, 1976. 

Jeffery, C. Ray. Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design (2nd 
edition). Beverly Hills, California: Sage Publications, 1977. 

As indicated by the author, "we still persist in reforming the 
offenders and in reforming the criminal justice system rather than 
reforming the environment, and providing services rather than 
research, on the assumption that the causes of crime reside in the 
individual, not the environment, and on the assumption that we 
do not need research because we already know how to rehabilitate 
offenders. " 

The text contains 18 chapters grouped under 5 main 
headings: "Introduction - Crime Control"; "The Deterrent Model"; 
"The Rehabilitation Model"; "A New Model - Crime Control 
Through Environmental Engineering"; and "Policy for Crime 

Control". 

Klaus, D. and A. Gunn. Serious School Crime: A Review Of The 
Literature . Washington, DC: American Institutes for Research, 
1977. 

Laymon, R.S. Architectural Design and Crime Prevention . Washington, 
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D.C.: National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 

Justice, U.S. Department of Justice, 1974. 

Lentz, P., R. Stemhall, and C. Lyle. The Limits of Lighting: The New 
Orleans Experiment in Crime Reduction . The Mayor’s Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Council, April 1977. 

Letkemann, P. Crime at Work . Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1973. 

Lewis, H. An Analysis of Public Safety as Related to the Incidents of 
Crime in Parks and Public Areas . U.S. Department of 
Transportation, (NTIS No. PB 220770). 

Liechenstein, M. Designing for Security . New York: The Rand 

Corporation, 1971. 

Malt, H.L., Associates. An Analysis of Public Safety as Related to the 
Incidence of Crimes in Parks and Recreation Areas in Central 
Cities . Prepared for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Washington, DC: H.L. Malt Associates, 1972. 

M ann , L. and G. Hageirk. "The New Environmentalism: Behaviorism 
and Design". Journal of the American Institute of Planners. 
September 1971. 

McPartland, James M. and Edward L. McDill, (editors). Violence in 
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Schools: Perspectives. Programs and Positions . For the Council 
For Educational Development and Research, Lexington, 
Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1977, 

As indicated by the editors, "the papers compiled in this 
book will both disturb and encourage those concerned with the 
state of public education in America. It is indeed a disturbing 
notion to contemplate that fear of violence has become a source of 
deep concern for so many elements of the educational community. 
At the same time, however, it is a source of encouragement to note 
that members of this community are deeply engaged in a 
thoughtful and wide ranging analysis of ways in which we can 
make our schools a better place to teach and learn. It should be 
apparent from reading these papers that there are no easy 
solutions, and approaches that advocate the quick cure will fail 
because they ignore the complex and diverse causes of violence and 
vandalism. 

This volume is a collection of a wide range of viewpoints, 
analyses, and suggestions on the topic of school violence. The 
chapters are organized into four parts: perspectives, programs, 
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positions, and summaries." 

Molumby, T. "Evaluation of the Effect of Physical Design Changes on 
Criminal Behavior". Doctoral dissertation, St. Ambrose 
University, 1981. 

Morris, T. The Criminal Area: A Study in Social Ecology . London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. 

Motoyama, Tetsuro; Herb Rubenstein, and Peter Hartjens. The Link 
Between Crime and the Built Environment . Washington, DC: 
American Institutes for Research, July 1980. 

Murillo, Robert B. "Vandalism and School Attitudes." Doctoral 
Dissertation, The Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, 
1977. 

"This study attempts to accomplish several missions: 1) to 
test the hypothesis that school vandalism varies with students' 
school attitudes; 2) to examine the effect of administrative style on 
the students' school vandalistic behavior; and 3) to conduct a 
generalized survey of vandalism which is to provide primitive 
information on the nature and extent of student involvement in 
vandalism in general, the social, academic and demographic 
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correlates of vandalism, and the conditions and factors attending 
their acts of vandalism . " 

National Committee for Citizens in Education. Violence In Our Schools: 
What To Know About It . What To Do About It. Columbia, 
Maryland: National Committee for Citizens in Education, 1975. 

National Institute for Citizen Education in the Law, and National 
Crime Prevention Council. Teens. Crime, and the Community: 
Education and Action for Safer Schools and Neighborhoods . New 
York, New York: West Publishing Company, 1988. 

"The National Institute for Citizen Education in the Law 
(NICEL) and the National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC) 
joined forces in 1985 to tell secondary school students about ways 
they can make themselves, their families, their friends, and their 
communities safer. As part of this effort, teens are challenged to 
make the places where they live, work, and attend school safer and 
more pleasant. (Proposed) community projects, led by students 
working with adults, will help build in each young participant a 
stronger sense of self as a contributing member of the community 
with a stake in its future. " 
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The eleven chapters include such topics as: "Crime and 
Crime Prevention", "Violent Crime" , "Child Abuse", "Acquaintance 
Rape", "Substance Abuse", "Drunk Driving" , "Property Crime and 
Vandalism", and "Criminal and Juvenile Justice". 

National School Safety Center. School Safety Check Book . Malibu, 
California: Pepperdine University Press, 1988. 

The National School Safety Center, a partnership of 
Pepperdine University and the United States Departments of 
Justice and Education, created the Check Book in response to the 
growing need to "develop strategies that promote safe, secure and 
peaceful campuses. " As described by its authors, the document "is 
designed to minimize student and staff victimization risks by 
helping evaluate where a school district stands in terms of effective 
school safety and school crime-prevention programs. The 
emphasis is on the process, not the solutions. The solutions will 
vary with each school, district and state . " The text examines four 
main issues that should be simultaneously addressed: school 
climate and discipline, school attendance, personal safety, and 
school security. The text includes charts, sample forms, model 
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programs, and school design strategies. 

. School Safety Legal Anthology . Sacramento, California: 

Pepperdine University Press, 1985. 

As indicated in the Introduction, "this legal anthology 
presents contemporary thoughts covering a broad range of topics 
in education and school safety from a national perspective. It 
covers four major areas: (1) an overview of schools in American 
society from historical and legal perspectives; (2) an exploration of 
some aspects of school crime; (3) restitution, parental liability, 
Article I - Section 28c of the California Constitution - the ’safe 
schools’ provision, and law-related education as potential aids in 
improving school climate; and (4) the legal profession’s role in 
education. " 

Neill, S. B. Violence and Vandalism: Current Trends In School Policies 
And Programs . Arlington, Virginia: National School Public 

Relations Association, 1975. 

Newman, O. Defensible Spaces: Crime Prevention Through Urban 
Design . New York: Macmillan, 1972. 

. Architectural Design for Crime Prevention . New York: 
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New York University, March 1973. (U.S. Government Printing 
Office). 

. Design Guidelines for Creating Defensible Space . 

Washington, DC: Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
April 1976. 

Olton, Andre L. "Perceptions of School Environment and Locus Control 
as Determinants of Outcome in Three School-Based Drug Abuse 
Prevention Projects." University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1992. 

"Locus of control and student perceptions of school 
environment were investigated for their effect on outcome in an 
Alternatives-based drug abuse prevention project. A total of 103 
self-selected students from three urban schools were randomly 
assigned into experimental and control groups. A pretest-posttest 
experimental design was utilized. The outcome measures were 
drug use, student use of drug alternatives to deal with negative 
moods / states, and self-esteem. A case study on implementation 
factors was also conducted. The case study results emphasized the 
importance in all three schools of administrative support and 
backing for the prevention projects. " 
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Pablant, P. and J. C. Baxter. "Environmental Correlates of School 
Vandalism". American Institutes of Planning. July 1975, pp. 270- 
279. 

Pesce, E. J., I. R. Kohn, and H. M. Kaplan. Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design: Final Report. Phases II and III. July 
1976-1978 . Arlington, Virginia: Westinghouse Electric 

Corporation, July 1978. 

Pink, William and David E, Kapel. "Decentralization Reconsidered: 
School Crime Prevention Through Community Involvement." In 
School Crime and Disruption, ed. Ernst Wenk and Nora Harlow. 
Davis, California: Responsible Action, 1978, pp. 146-54. 

Poyner, Barry. Design Against Crime: Beyond Defensible Space . 
London: Butterworths, 1983. 

As stated in the Foreword, "From a Police viewpoint, Mr. 
Poyner’s hook is useful and timely. It is useful because it lists in 
the form of readily assimilable ’patterns for design and 
management’ ways in which the environment can be manipulated 
in order to reduce opportunities for committing crime. It is timely 
because the police, faced with virtually static resources and ever 
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increasing crime rates, are turning to crime prevention through 
environmental design as an approach that promises to be more 
effective than any traditional Police methods. " 

In addition to providing a general overview of "Crime 
Prevention and the Environment", "Protecting Schools From 
Crime" is one of the 6 chapters that addresses particular 
environments. The text contains numerous photographs and 
illustrations to reinforce the major points. 

Pyle, G. F. The Spatial Dynamics of Crime . Chicago: Department of 
Geography, University of Chicago, Research Paper #159, 1974. 

Quarles, Chester L. School Violence: A Survival Guide for School Staff, 
With Emphasis on Robbery. Rape, and Hostage Taking . 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1989. 

As indicated by the author, "very few textbooks, 
monographs, and school crime prevention materials provide school 
staff with direction on personal crisis management and employee 
safety when confronted with school crime and violence. This 
monograph addresses these issues. It answers such questions as, 
how to deal successfully with violent crimes in the school; how to 
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survive attempts at robbery, rape, and armed assault; how to 
protect students and school staff when a mentally ill person or 
terrorist takes an entire class hostage. Finally, this monograph 
emphasizes crime prevention, school security, and school safety are 
everyone’s responsibility. " 

Reppetto, T.A. "Crime Prevention and the Displacement Phenomenon". 
Crime and Delinquency. April 1976, pp. 22-24. 

Rubel, R. The Unruly School: Disorders. Disruption. And Crimes . 
Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1977. 

Southern California Association of Governments. Handbook of Crime 
Prevention Bulletins: Crime Prevention Through Physical 
Planning . Los Angeles: Southern California Association of 

Governments, 1971. 

Stanley, Paul R. A. Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design: 
A Review . Ottawa: Office of the Solicitor General of Canada, 
1977. 

"There is growing interest in the use of environmental 
design to reduce the incidence of certain types of criminal activity. 
Crime Prevention approaches based on attempts to identify social, 
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psychological and economic origins of crime have failed to produce 
significant practical results. This paper presents an overview of 
the theory and evidence which gave rise to the environmental 
design approach. It presents the rise to the environmental design 
approach. It presents the basic principles and techniques of 
defensible space ’ • aimed essentially at producing a physical 
environment supportive of the social control of crime - and looks 
at the range of options for target hardening; examples of current 
applications are cited. " 

Steffy, Gary R. Architectural Lighting Design . New York, New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1990. 

Strobl, Walter M. Crime Prevention Through Physical Security. New 
York State: Marcel Dekker Inc., 1978. 

As indicated in the Foreword, the text "is a unique 
combination of technical information and professional experience 
that will be valuable to broad range of security interests. The 
book will be valuable to the security generalist who needs a solid 
introduction or review of the technical aspects of security 
hardware and will be a practical guide to the analysis of security 
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problems and the application of solutions. " 

Included in the twenty-four chapters are such topics as: 
defining and analyzing existing hazards, securing the facilities’ 
perimeter, security of open areas, security through electronics and 
closed circuit television systems, and design to reduce school 
property loss. 

Struder, R.G. "Behavior Technology and the Modification of Criminal 
Behavior Through Environmental Design and Management". 
Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design Theory 
Compendium . Arlington, Virginia: Westinghouse National Issues 
Center, 1978. 

Tien, M. J., T. A. Repetto, and L. F. Hanes. Elements of CPTED . 
Arlington, Virginia: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 1975. 

Turner, S. "Delinquency and Distance" in M. E. Wolfgang and T. Sellin 
(eds.), Delinquency: Selected Studies. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1969. 

. "The Ecology of Delinquency" in M. E. Wolfgang and T. 

Sellin (eds.), Delinquency: Selected Studies . New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1969. 
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Tyska, Louis A. and Lawrence J. Fennelly and Associates, (eds.). 
Security in the Year 2000 and Beyond . Palm Springs, California: 
ETC Publications, 1987. 

This collection of essays written by security professionals 
was gathered by the editors in their belief that "it is the 
responsibility of the security professional of today to stimulate 
thought for those who follow in the future. It is our wish that this 
work will serve as a planning aid for the professionals and 
managers concerned with crime prevention and asset protection. 
It is also a goal that students of Business, Economics, Law, 
Humanities and Criminal Justice will gain a futuristic perspective 
from the thoughts expressed by contributors. " 

Included in the twenty-three essays are: "Moral and Social 
Implications in the Year 2000", "Crime Prevention Techniques", 
"Asset Protection", "College Security", and "Sporting Event 
Security". Although not directly related to primary and secondary 
education, many of the strategies are applicable to public schools. 

United States Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. School Violence and 
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Vandalism: Models and Strategies For Change. Vol. 2, 

Washington, DC, 1975. 

Vestermark, Seymour D, and Peter D. Blauvelt. Controlling Crime in 
the School: A Complete Security Handbook for Administrators . 
West Nyack, New York: Parker Publishing Company, Inc., 1978. 

As indicated by the authors, "this book is for those who have 
to do something about security problems which now trouble our 
schools. It is especially for the person on the firing line who ends 
up in the middle - the principal and those other administrators 
who are in charge of the security of a school." Through 
intelligence gathering and analysis, as well as providing tested 
strategies and tactics, the "objective of this book is to help you 
now " and to "help you do something practical now to make your 
school a safer and better place to be. There is much you can do. " 

The fourteen chapters in the text include such topics as: 
"Choosing a Basic School Security Program", "Designating types 
of Personnel for the Security Job", "Dealing With the Major Types 
of School Crime", "Vandalism", "Bomb Threats", "Confronting the 
Drug Problem", and "What Students Can Do in School Security". 
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Watson, Lee. Lighting Design Handbook . New York, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1990. 

Weinstein, N. D. "The Statistical Prediction of Environmental 
Preferences: Problems of Validity and Application". Environment 
and Behavior. December 1976, pp. 611-627. 

Wenk, Ernst and Nora Harlow (eds.). School Crime and Disruption . 
Davis, California: Responsible Action, 1978. 

"The present anthology, sponsored by the National Institute 
of Education, is part of the national effort to respond to the school 
crime problem by gathering and disseminating information on its 
probable causes and potential solution. The focus of this work 
differs somewhat from that of earlier works. Casual theories and 
statistical data are considered important, but the primary 
emphasis in this collection is on practical approaches to school 
crime prevention and control. It is hoped that this varied selection 
of papers will contribute to a fuller understanding of the school 
crime problem. An even more important objective of this volume, 
however, is to aid school personnel in developing effective 
responses to crime in their schools, based on the ideas and 
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experiences of others in this field. " 

Westinghouse National Issues Center. Crime Prevention Through 
environmental Design: Final Report on Schools Demonstration. 
Broward County. Florida . Arlington, Virginia: Westinghouse, 
May 1978. 

. CPTED Commercial Demonstration Evaluation Report . 

Evanston, Illinois: Westinghouse, 1979. 

Whitcomb, D. Focus on Robbery: The Hidden Cameras Project - 

Seattle. Washington . Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt Associates, 
1978. 

Williams, Robert Bruce and Joseph L. Venturini. School Vandalism 
Cause and Cure . Saratoga, California: Century Twenty One 
Publishing, 1981. 

As indicated by the authors, " that the single most important 
change that ought to occur in many of our schools has to do with 
the creation of a leaning environment that places student needs 
and aspirations in proper perspective. Dewey argued long ago for 
a student-centered classroom. Transposed, we would stress the 
importance of a person-centered school administration, wherein 
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the student achieves a worthy self-image, is free to interact with 
peers, teachers and administrators, and is given a sense of 
responsibility for over-all pride in one’s school and its 
management. We look upon the learning environment not only in 
terms of school buildings and their components, but an 
environment that embraces the greater community, manifested in 
an on-going team work of school-community cooperation." 

The text contains sections on the causes of vandalism, a 
diagnostic approach to prevention, reports from superintendents, 
and specific recommendations. 

Zeisel, J. Schoolhouse: Designing Schools To Minimize Damage From 
Vandalism And Normal Rough Play . New York, New York: 
Educational Facilities Laboratory, 1974. 

Zeisel, John. Stopping School Property Damage: Design and 

Administrative Guidelines to Reduce School Vandalism . 
Arlington, Virginia: American Association of School 

Administrators, 1976. 

This book "presents schools and school officials an 
opportunity to implement local strategies which can cut the cost of 
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both intentional and accidental school property damage. It 
provides practical guidelines to design future school buildings and 
to set up administrative programs for existing structures which 
can be immensely helpful to a district confronted by these 
problems. Proposals were developed through extensive interviews 
with experienced educators , architects, and students throughout 
the country and represent logical, straightforward approaches to 
the problems of school vandalism. " 

The text is supplemented by numerous checklists and 
illustrations to emphasize certain primary issues. 
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Documents 

Boston Commission on Safe Public Schools. Making Our Schools Safer 
For Learning: The Report of the Boston Commission on Safe 
Public Schools . Boston, Massachussetts: Safe Schools 

Commission, 1983. 

As indicated in the executive summary the Commission is 
convinced "that there is too much disruption, violence and fear in 
the schools, though some schools are much safer than others. It 
was found that the problems now consist primarily of classroom 
disruption, theft, vandalism, possession of weapons and drugs, 
disorder on some buses, and one-on-one physical injuries." 
Further, "the Commission found that official statistics appear to 
understate the amount of disorderly behavior in the schools." 

Although the document does not address CPTED strategies, 
it does detail 12 specific policy recommendations to create safer 
schools. DP 

Coleman, Joseph C. "Procedure: School Security." In Crime to Court: 
Police Officers Handbook (pp. 17-21), Columbia, South Carolina: 
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South Carolina Criminal Justice Academy, 1989. 

"Communication is the key in the cooperative efforts between 
school administrators, teachers, law enforcement officers, and the 
community to make schools safe for children. 

Accessibility to campuses, isolated areas within schools, and 

* 

lack of supervision all contribute to school violence. 
Recommendations for school security include having police officers 
and school administrators take a walk around the campus 
together, instituting visitor regulations, installing sound alarms 
on doors out of sight of the school office, using convex mirrors to 
increase visibility in halls, and eliminating faculty restrooms. 
Weapons use may be reduced through combined efforts of the 
schools, parents, and law enforcement personnel. The community 
can help by protecting children traveling to and from school 
through various neighborhoods. Primary prevention and 
intervention techniques within the school are often successful in 
treating habitual juvenile offenders. Child protection services and 
other community agencies need to network with law enforcement 
agencies to become more effective. Finally, schools can share 
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information on successes or even mistakes that have led to 
violence. " 

Connecticut State Department of Education. Safe School Guide . 
Hartford, Connecticut: November 1980. 

As described by the book’s authors, "this handbook is 
designed to assist persons who are concerned with preventing or 
minimizing property damage to schools through vandalism, arson, 
and theft, and with avoiding bodily injuries in and around school 
buildings. Many of the suggestions, while directed at the planning 
of new buildings, can be adapted to lessen the incidence of 
vandalism and injury in existing buildings. The guide treats six 
aspects of a total security system: the school site, including 

grounds, roads, parking lots, and play areas; the exteriors of 
buildings, including hidden spaces, doors, windows, locks and 
lights; the interiors of buildings, including community areas, 
laboratories, shops and classrooms; the location and protection of 
fire alarms, exits, trash containers, mirrors, and lockers; internal 
security, including alarm systems; and deterrent programs such 
as school watches, security officers, and live-in or 24-hour 
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custodial services . " 

The text is supplemented by a number of simple line 
drawings to accentuate specific points. 

Crowe, Timothy D. CPTED Broward Countv School Demonstration . 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

Florida Commission on Education Reform and Accountability. Blueprint 
2000 . Tallahassee, Florida: 6 October 1992. 

"The mission of the Florida Commission on Education 
Reform and accountability is to guide and oversee the 
implementation of a system of school improvement and 
accountability which will result in educational excellence and the 
highest level of student learning ..." Within this document, Goal 
5 of 7 goals presented describes "School Safety and Environment. " 
This goal has a number of working assumptions including: 

1. Schools provide an environment for students and staff that 
promotes good health and is free of violence, weapons, 
hazards, vandalism, and substance abuse. 

Within this standard are two key elements: 
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1. A collaborative agreement exists among the school district 
and other stakeholders to keep the school campus free of 
disruptive influences, create a mechanism to enhance the 
environment in the community at large, and establish 
specific responsibility for maintaining a safe, healthy, and 
drug-free environment. 

2. Schools collaborate with law enforcement and other 
stakeholders to ensure a safe school environment that is free 
of violence, weapons, vandalism, hazards, and substance 

abuse. 

Florida Department of Education. Educational Facilities "Safe Schools" 
Self-Assessment Checklist . Tallahassee, Florida: 4 November 
1992. 

Responding to increased concern within the State of Florida 
over the "threat of serious disruption of the educational process 
and the attendant possibility of personal harm to students, faculty 
and staff from the presence and use of drugs and weapons and the 
incidence of crime and violence on school campuses, " the State 
Department of Education revised a checklist originally prepared 
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by Timothy Crowe in the late 1970s. The checklist is intended as 
"a beginning guide for facility planners and administrators to help 
determine if their facilities are safe, secure, orderly, and peaceful 
learning environments," and includes elements developed as part 
of the CPTED (Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design) 
Program. 

The checklist asks a series of questions about each of the key 
elements of schools design: parking lots, bike parking areas, bus 
loading zones, exterior gathering areas, play areas, building 
perimeters, entrances, windows, roofs, interior gathering areas, 
interior corridors, assembly areas, stairwells and toilet rooms. In 
addition, the checklist includes questions about issues of policy 
and programming for security and safety. 

Illinois Office of Education. Toward Safer Schools in Illinois . 
Springfield, Illinois: Vol. 1, 1978 

"This report, one of two related volumes, is the work of an 
Illinois task force on school violence and vandalism. It presents 
the task force’s findings regarding the nature and extent of the 
problem, a summary of its major recommendations to local 
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districts, and recommendations for state-level considerations. The 
report begins with an analysis of school crime, including costs, 
victims, and trends. Some local approaches described for dealing 
with school violence and vandalism include training of 
administrators, alternative education programs, and parental 
involvement. One general task force recommendation includes the 
sponsorship of workshops to provide information on how to handle 
the problems associated with violence and vandalism." 

Kaplan, Howard M., Kenneth C. O’Kane, Paul J. Lavrakas, and Edward 
Pesce. Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design Final 
Report on Commercial Demonstration Portland. Oregon . 
Arlington, Virginia: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, May 
1978. 

Knox, G. W. and E. Tromanhauser. Findings from the 1991 Safe School 
Survey . Chicago, Illinois: Chicago State University Department 
of Criminal Justice, 1991. 

"This survey was conducted in 1991 using a sample of 
approximately 500 students in a Chicago public high school to 
assess crime victimization in or near the school and the gang 
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problem. 

About one-third, of the students reported something worth 
over $1 had been stolen from them in school or on the way to or 
from school during the past 2 months. About 1 in 10 reported they 
had been physically attacked or assaulted, and 12 percent said 
they had been threatened with violence. About 5 percent indicated 
they had been robbed. Grade level significantly differentiated self- 
reported theft victimization but had no significant effect on 
assault, threats, or robbery. Male students appeared to face a 
higher risk of assault victimization than female students. Sex had 
no effect on reports of victimization for theft, threats of violence, or 
robbery. Most students reported street gangs in their school and 
indicated they had been asked to contribute money to gang 
members for "protection" in school. Over half of the students 
estimated that over 30 percent of their fellow classmates were gang 
members. Being affiliated with a gang resulted in a higher 
probability of being assaulted in school or on the way to or from 
school. Tables. " 

Modglin, T. "School Crime: Up Close and Personal." School Safety, 
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Spring 1989, pp. 9-11. 

"A curriculum, called Teens, Crime and the Community 
(TC&C) and developed jointly by the National Crime Prevention 
Council and the National Institute for Citizen Education in the 
Law combines education and student action to reduce crime in 
schools and to develop students’ sense of mutual responsibility. 

The curriculum has been funded nationally by the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) and locally 
by OJJDP and seven private foundations. It approaches crime 
prevention and personal safety issues from the teen’s viewpoint, 
not that of a "worried adult. " Teenagers examine how crime hurts 
them and their families, friends and neighbors. It challenges 
teenagers to learn and serve, to help find solutions, and to develop 
a stake in the community where they will soon be adults. The 
curriculum unit and its companion textbook provide a basis for 
classroom learning. In addition, student-led action projects 
address real needs of the school and neighborhood. More than 
80,000 teenagers, 500 teachers, and large numbers of community 
resource persons are taking part in the project. Examples of 
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projects, list of ways students can make their school safer, and 
discussion of school and community and partnership programs. " 

Musheno, M. C., J. P. Levine, and D. J. Palumbo. Is "Defensible Space" 
a Defensible Theory?: An Evaluation of Closed-Circuit Television 
as a Crime Prevention Strategy . Presented at the National 
Conference on Criminal Justice sponsored by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, Washington, DC, 
February 1977. 

National Institute of Education. Violent Schools - Safe Schools: The 
Safe School Study Report to Congress - Executive Summary . 
Washington, DC: U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1977. 

The Ninety-Third Congress, as part of the Education 
Amendments of 1974, required the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to conduct a study of the rising crime and 
violence in schools. " The objectives of that study were to determine 
the frequency and seriousness of crime in elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States; the number and location 
of schools affected by crime; the cost of replacement or repair of 
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objects damaged by school crime; and how school crime can be 
prevented. " 

National Institute of Justice. The Link Between Crime and the Built 
Environment: The Current State of Knowledge . Vol. 1, 

Washington, DC: U. S. Department of Justice, 1980. 

"The purpose of this study is to assess the state of knowledge 
on the link between crime and the built environment (Cl BE) as of 
the end of the 1970s. As such , the study is a snapshot of a 
changing scene. Several new important research projects are 
under way; more are planned. What follows is an interim report 
on where matters stand now, on a topic that is still in an 
exploratory phase. The individual (research) assessments are 
separately bound, in Volume II. In the Volume I, we synthesize 
the results". 

The text is divided into four sections: "The Domain of the 
Study"; "The Logic Linking Crime and the Built Environment"; 
"State of the Evidence "; and "Conclusions and Implications". 

National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 
Architectural Design and Crime Prevention . Washington, DC: 
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U.S. Department of Justice, 1973. 

"Residential complexes can be designed to deter robbery, 
vandalism, and other building crime. In this illustrated 
monograph, Professor Oscar Newman, an architect and city 
planner from New York University, suggests how the grouping of 
dwelling units, the definition of grounds, the provision of natural 
surveillance opportunities, the design of public interior areas, and 
the positioning of routes can significantly discourage criminal 
action. " 

Although directed toward residential design, the text 
includes numerous OPTED principles and strategies than can be 
applied to the design of educational facilities. 

National School Resource Network. Core Curriculum to Assist Schools 
in Preventing and Reducing Violence. Vandalism, and Disruption: 
A Trainer's Guide . Washington, DC: Center for Human Services, 
1979, 3 Vols. (Microfilm, 1,642 pgs.). 

Prepared under a grant from the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, United States Department of Justice, the trainer’s 
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guide is to be used in conjunction with a 5 day, 7 course, 35 hour 
workshop program designed to help administrators, teachers, 
students, counselors, security personnel, parents, and community 
leaders in making our nation's schools safer and more positive 
places to learn. The seven courses, or chapters, are: "Putting It All 
Together and Taking It Home", "Discipline", "School Climate", 
"Interpersonal Relations", "School Climate", "Security", 
"Environment", and "The Community As a Problem Solving 

Resource". 

The sections dealing with security and environment contain 
numerous CPTED strategies and procedures for designing safer 

schools. 

National School Safety Center. School Crisis Prevention and Response: 
NSSC (National School Safety Center) Resource Paper . Encino, 
California: National School Safety Center, 1989. 

"This paper discusses school security issues, crisis 
prevention strategies, crisis response, the aftermath of a crisis and 
suicide clusters. 

Schools have a legal responsibility to protect students and 
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staff from such threats as foreseeable criminal activity; identifiable 
dangerous students; dangerous persons negligently admitted to or 
placed in the school; and dangerous school staff negligently 
selected, retained, or trained. Some preventive security measures 
include a local school security committee that plans safety 
measures, a comprehensive crisis management plan, volunteers to 
patrol neighborhoods surrounding the school, limited access points 
to school grounds, and courses that teach students crime 
prevention measures and prosocial behaviors. Architectural 
planning for new schools should take into account crime 
prevention through environmental design. In planning for 
response to a crisis, schools should focus on assigning staff roles, 
communication, transportation, identification badges for 
emergency personnel, and media relations. The aftermath of a 
crisis must address post-traumatic stress symptoms, the grief 
process, counseling centers, and reassurance about school safety. 
Schools should also be prepared to address a cluster of suicides or 
suicide attempts. 19-item resource list ( organizations and 
publications), appended relevant media articles. " 
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. School Safety Check Book . Westlake Village, California: 

August 1990. 

. Weapons in Schools: NSSC (National School Safety 

Center) Resource Paper . Encino, California: National School 
Safety Center, 1989. 

"After examining the extent of the problem of weapons in 
schools and its causes, this paper reviews intervention and 
prevention strategies. 

Data from various school districts indicate the widespread 
problem of students carrying weapons at school, and these 
statistics only represent those students caught with weapons. 
Some students carry weapons to show off or impress a friend; 
others carry them out of fear; and in many cases, weapons are a 
part of the proliferation of gang and drug activity in the schools. 
Some intervention strategies are school sweeps with portable metal 
detectors, hot lines for students to report persons with weapons, a 
school security force, and the requirement that students use only 
mesh book bags to make weapons easier to spot. Some schools 
require that students keep book bags and coats in their lockers 
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during school to make the concealment of weapons more difficult. 
Prevention strategies include the teaching of prosocial skills to 
promote a positive campus climate, courses in conflict resolution, 
and tough sanctions for students who violate the weapons 
prohibition. 27-item bibliography, news reports on weapons 
incidents in schools . " 

Nielsen, Margaret ed. Vandalism in Schools: A $200 Million Dollar 
Problem . Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, December 1971. 

"This report is a compilation of strategies and preventive 
devices that have been tested by school administrators and found 
to be effective in the prevention of vandalism. The report discusses 
which personnel should be responsible for controlling vandalism, 
describes construction materials, and outlines policies for 
controlling and deterring vandalism . " 

Passantino, Richard J. Environmental Considerations When Designing 
and Maintaining A Child’s Day Care Center . Washington, D.C.: 
LEA/Passantino + Bavier Architects, Engineers, Planners. 

Rubel, R. J., N. L. Ames and Abt Associates, Inc. Reducing School 
Drima and Student Misbehavior: A Problem-Solving Strategy. 
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Washington, DC: United States Department of Justice/National 
Institute of Justice, 1986. 

"Based upon school demonstration programs sponsored by 
the National Institute of Justice and the U.S. Department of 
Education, this book instructs school administrators in a program 
strategy for addressing crime on school grounds and how to obtain 
technical assistance resources for the implementation of such a 
program. 

The demonstration program, which involves 44 schools in 
3 school districts, encourages school personnel and community 
members to work together to help reduce school crime and student 
misbehavior. A key element of the program is an information 
management system designed to track the incidence of misbehavior 
and crime in school. The information obtained identifies 
weaknesses in the school disciplinary system so resources may 
target these districtwide concerns, school-based problems, and the 
individual classroom environment. This book first presents 
national statistics on the nature and extent of school-based crime 
and student misbehavior. It then discusses the etiology and 
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characteristics of school crime. Another section outlines steps for 
the diagnosis and action against school crime and misbehavior 
and delineates the responsibilities of officials at each level in the 
hierarchy of the educational system. The remainder of the book 
details the initiatives school administrators can take to achieve a 
safe and secure learning environment, using the lessons learned 
from the demonstration projects. Appended resources and 
program materials." 

Rui Olds, Anita. Habitat for Humanity: The Real Client The Child . 

Orlando, Florida: Architecture for Education Conference, 1993. 
Short, James F. "Schools and Communities as Behavior Settings for 
Juvenile Delinquency." In Delinquency and Society (pp. 84-105), 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1990. 

"An adequate understanding of juvenile delinquency must 
be based on institutional relationships and school-community 
contexts. 

Schools have become social settings in which delinquent 
behavior occurs, arid school performance is a critical element in 
delinquent and criminal careers. A national study of violence in 
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schools found that about 10 percent of students are responsible for 
most vandalism and violence in schools. The study also concluded 
that the most likely students to be victimized are young, male, and 
members of racial and ethnic minorities. School crime occurs 
primarily when supervision is lacking or diminished, for example, 
in hallways, stairs, toilets, an locker rooms. Of all institutional 
contexts of delinquent behavior, the greatest amount of attention 
has focused on the family. Communities vary a great deal in the 
nature of institutional influence they exert on juvenile delinquency. 
A study of two small communities revealed that youth are very 
much involved in the expressive rather than the instrumental side 
of youth culture. Another study of black and white gang 
communities found that delinquent behavior in lower-class black 
communities, is more a part of the total life pattern in which 
delinquency is not as likely to create disjunctures with other types 
of behavior. In explaining juvenile delinquency, it is important to 
recognize that individuals, groups, institutions, and communities 
experience life in different ways. 29 notes, 2 tables, and 3 figures. " 

Stephens, Ronald D., School Crisis Prevention and Response, NSSC 
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Resource Paper . Malibu, California, March 1990. 

The Council of Great City Schools, Special Projects: Report on Building 
Security. Washington, DC, 1977. 

Tucson Police Department, Crime Prevention Through Environmental 
Design: Design Inventory . Tucson, Arizona. 

This document contains a checklist of elements critical to 
school safety and security. The checklist was developed by the 
Tucson Department of Police for all aspects of community 
planning and design, and includes a section specifically devoted 
to schools. This section is broken into a series of sub- sections 
addressing issues of siting, building structure, parking, grounds, 
and miscellaneous considerations. 

Tucson Police Department, Safe Bv Design . Tucson, Arizona. 

Tucson Police Department, Team Tucson . Tucson, Arizona: 1989. 

United States Department of Education, Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement. Public School Teacher Perspectives on School 
Discipline . Washington, DC: National Institute of 

Justice/National Criminal Justice Reference Service, 1987. 

"This article summarizes the results of a survey of public 
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elementary and secondary school teachers on discipline problems 
in schools. 

Data reported in this survey were collected by means of a 
mail survey with telephone followup. In the nationally 
representative sample of public school teachers, 44 percent 
reported there was more disruptive classroom behavior in their 
schools in 1986-1987 than five years before. Almost one third 
indicated that they had seriously considered leaving teaching 
because of student misbehavior. On the average, teachers 
estimated that about seven percent of the students they taught 
were habitual behavior problems. Most teachers reported that 
student behavior interfered with their teaching to a small extent 
(50 percent) or a moderate extent (26 percent). Almost 20 percent 
indicated that they had been threatened by a student at some time. 
While there are indications that teachers viewed their schools’ 
discipline policy more favorable that they did in 1980, 34 percent 
still regarded it as not comprehensive enough ; and 50 percent 
indicated it was not consistently applied. " 

United States House of Representatives Ninety-Third Congress. Safe 
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Schools Act. Hearing Before the General Subcommittee on 
Education of the Committee on Education and Labor . (First 
Session on H.R. 2650), Washington, DC: U. S. Government 

Printing Office, 1973. 

"A Bill to amend the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 to assist school districts to carry out locally approved 
school security plans to reduce crime against children, employees, 
and facilities of their schools." 

University of Florida Bureau of Economic and Business Research. 
Florida Statistical Abstract . Gainesville, Florida: The University 
Presses of Florida, 1989, 1990, 1991 and 1992 Editions. 

During the four year period 1989-1992 the number of 
arrests of persons under 18 years of age in the State of Florida has 
steadily increased from 53,754 to 94,988. DP 
Virginia Crime Prevention Association, Overview of Safe Schools: 
Mftrhflnira of Conducting Security Assessments of Schools . 
Richmond, Virginia, undated. 

This document is based upon the proposition that "crime 
and related problems can be managed and prevented through the 
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application of a process that systematically attempts to reduce, or 
remove, the opportunity for crime." In addition to providing the 
procedure for conducting security assessments, a security checklist 
is included that breaks the school environment into 5 major zones: 
immediate neighborhood, property boundaries, open space, 
building exterior, and building interior. 

Virginia Department of Criminal Justice Services, School Safety and 
Security Initiatives. Richmond, Virginia: October 1992. 

Virginia Department of Criminal Justices Services, Virginia Crime 
Prevention Resource Directory . Richmond, Virginia. 

Virginia Department of Criminal Justice Services, Crime Prevention 
Through Environmental Design: An Introductory Handbook . 

Richmond, Virginia: November 1984. 

Virginia State Council of Higher Education & The Task Force on 
Campus Rape, Sexual Assault on Virginia’s Campuses . Richmond, 
Virginia: Senate Document No. 17, 1992. 

Virginia State Council of Higher Education & The Task Force on 
Campus Rape, Sexual Assault on Virginia’s Campuses . 
Richmond, Virginia: Senate Document No. 30, 1992. 
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Virginia State Crime Commission, Building Code Security Needs . 
Richmond, Virginia: House Document No. 12, 1989. 

Whitaker, Catherine J. and Lisa D. Bastian, BJS Statisticians. Teenage 
Victims: A National Crime Survey Report . Washington, DC: 
U.S. Department of Justice, 1991. 

As indicated in the Introduction, "from 1985 to 1988, 
persons age 12 to 19 were victims of 1.9 million violent crimes and 
3.3 million crimes of theft annually. Teenagers were much more 
likely than adults to be victims of crimes of violence. On average, 
every 1,000 teenagers experienced 67 violent crimes each year, 
compared to 26 for every 1,000 adults." 

Among the 23 Tables of statistics for the 1985-88 study 
period, Table No. 14 shows that 37% of all violent crimes and 81% 
of all thefts directed at the 12-15 year old age group occurred at 
school (17% and 39% respectively for the 16-19 age group). 

White, Anthony G. Architectural Design and Crime Prevention: A 
Revised Bibliography . Monticello, Illinois: Vance Bibliographies, 



Although directed to the topics of housing and 
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neighborhoods, many of the 120+ entries bear titles that are 
applicable to other building types and settings. DP 
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Letters 

Florida Department of Education, Professional Services, by Suzanne A. 
Marshall. Tallahassee, Florida: November 30, 1990. 

Florida Department of Education, Inspection of Gymnasium and 
Stadium Bleacher Seats, by Bobby L. Johnson. Tallahassee, 
Florida: June 24, 1991. 

Florida Department of Education, Fire Alarm Systems Bleacher Seats. 
by Bobby L. Johnson. Tallahassee, Florida: December 10, 1991. 

Florida Department of Education, Safety Reports - Approval of Board. 
by Bobby L. Johnson. Tallahassee, Florida: March 5, 1992. 

Florida Department of Education, Changes to State Board of Education 
Rule 6A-2.0207. FAC (Supp. 92-3) (OEF Supplement No. 92-2). by 
Suzanne A. Marshall. Tallahassee, Florida, July 31: 1992. 

Florida Department of Education, Changes to State Board of Education 
Rule 6A-2, FAC (Supp. 92-4) (OEF Supplement No. 92-3). by 
Suzanne A. Marshall. Tallahassee, Florida: August 31, 1992. 

Florida Department of Education. Handicap Accessibility Guidelines, by 
Suzanne A. Marshall. Tallahassee, Florida: February 11, 1992. 
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Florida Department of Education, Statutory Changes in Facilities 
Requirements, by Suzanne A. Marshall. Tallahassee, Florida: 
September 26, 1992. 

Florida Department of Education, Handicapped Accessibility. Chapter 
89-97. Laws of Florida, by H. James Schroeer. Tallahassee, 
Florida: December 15, 1989. 

Florida Department of Education, Changes to State Board of Education 
Rules 6A-2.032 and 6A-2.045. FAC OEF Supplement No. 92-1. by 
Suzanne A. Marshall. Tallahassee, Florida: August 31, 1992. 

Florida Department of Education, Chapter 6A-2 . Tallahassee, Florida: 
1986. 

Florida Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services, Chapter 10D- 
13. Florida Administrative Code: Food Service . Tallahassee, 
Florida: February 21, 1991. 
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Unpublished 

Virginia Department of Criminal Justice Services, Information Needs . 
Virginia Department of Criminal Justice Services, Safe Schools Security 
Check List . 

Virginia Department of Criminal Justice Services, Resources. 
Richmond, Virginia: January 1993. 
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The following Guidelines illus- 
trate recommendations that are 
founded on principles and strat- 
egies of Crime Prevention 
Through Environmental Design 
(CPTED). These principles focus 
on safety and security issues with 
respect to the prevention of crimi- 
nal activity on school campuses. 

CPTED authors suggest that the 
design of the physical environ- 
ment can affect the incident rate 
of crime. The Florida Center has 
found this to be an accurate state- 
ment, but realize that a large 
percentage of criminal activity 
can be reduced based on actions 
taken by individual school ad- 
ministrations. This could involve 
the development and implemen- 
tation of security programs that 
integrate high-tech surveillance 
systems with School Resource Of- 
ficers (SRO). 




Not all CPTED recommendations 
are executed the same. In our 
research, we have read cases 
where schools address a safety/ 
security issue the same concep- 
tually, but manifest them differ- 
ently. For instance the State of 
Connecticut Department of 
Education produced a Safe School 
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Guide in 1980 that advises to 
avoid planting trees and shrubs 
alongsidewalks because they pro- 
vide places for people to hide. In 
Florida, trees provide welcomed 
shade, and if properly maintained, 
visibility around planted areas 
can be accomplished. The Con- 
necticut Safe School Guide also 
recommends to design main en- 
trances and student “hangout” 
areas with minimal glazing to 
reduce potential vandalism. This 
is in conflict with the concept of 
creating “a sense of being 
watched” in these areas as indi- 
cated by the literature research, 
case study examinations, and in- 
terviews with school and law en- 
forcement officials. 

These Guidelines are presented 
to address issues in a general 
manner in order to respond to a 
variety of building types and sit- 
ing conditions. These Guidelines 
do not differentiate between new 
construction and old construction, 
or between high schools, junior 
high schools, and elementary 
schools. However, these concepts 
for increasing safety and security 
levels are applicable at all grade 
levels, with specific adjustments 
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made for each individual school 
design. 

In some cases, the recommenda- 
tions will conform with the cur- 
rent requirements of Chapter 6A- 
2 - Florida Administrative Code - 
UBC. 

Where recommendations are in 
conflict with the current UBC 
Requirements, a footnote will 
cross reference an explanation 
given in Chapter 5. Section 5C: 
Chapter 6A-2 - Florida Adminis- 
trative Code, in the section titled 
Request for Recommenda- 
tions. 
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LOCATION 

The location of a school and its 
relationship to its immediate 
surroundings is critical in evalu- 
ating safety and security con- 
cerns. The differences in subur- 
ban, urban, and rural environ- 
ments, both actual and perceived, 
has shaped the organization and 
design of Florida’s schools. 




Schools within a suburban neigh- 
borhood play a different role than 
the urban inner-city school or the 
rural school. Suburban schools 
are often embraced as an inte- 
gral part of the community, and 
because of their proximity to resi- 
dential areas they are readily 
accessible to their neighbors. 

Schools located in urban sur- 
roundings are shaped by a greater 
perception of crime. Their organi- 
zation and design is of an insular 
nature and discourages contact 
with the nearby population. 
Safety design criteria is greatly 
influenced by the protective face 
of the urban school. 

Rural schools tend to be located 
in areas of dispersed population. 
Unlike schools located in subur- 
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ban and inner-city areas, rural 
schools do not have the benefit of 
a nearby residential population 
to provide visual surveillance. 
The avai lability of lower cost land 
allows the typical rural school 
campus to sprawl over a larger 
area and can make their perim- 
eter more difficult to monitor and 
secure. 
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EDGE CONDITIONS 

The edge, that is the part of the 
school grounds that contacts the 
street and adjacent property, 
defines the initial impression of a 
school . How a school’s site design 
responds to its immediate sur- 
roundings is evident in its treat- 
ment of its edges. These edges 
communicate to the public mes- 
sages of accessibility or total pri- 
vacy. 

For example, a school located in 
an industrial area could define 
its boundary by open fencing, but 
soften this hard edge by integrat- 
ing trees and landscaping along 
it. This would provide an aes- 
thetically pleasing screen to ad- 
jacent industries as well as dis- 
couraging unwanted visitors. 
Careful design can accommodate 
ample sight lines for visual sur- 
veillance. 

Astute planning and design of 
site edges help define a school’s 
property lines without continu- 
ous fencing or signs. Schools in 
rural districts with expansive 
tracts of land need only to create 
a visual line to define bound- 
aries. For instance, this can be 
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accomplished with landscaping 
arranged in a coherent pattern. 
Rows of trees with canopies main- 
tained above 8' accompanied with 
low hedges work well to create an 
edge while allowing visual 
access. 
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CONNECTION 

In suburban and inner-city areas 
careful site design can strengthen 
the connection between a school 
and its adjacent neighborhood. 
This connection is dependent 
upon school site location, orien- 
tation, and alignment on or to 
existing streets. 

A school in an inner city area 
should screen nearby incompat- 
ible uses (warehouses, factories, 
railroad yards, etc.). Urban 
neighborhoods tend tobe located 
close to the school yard, hence 
connections to adjoiningresiden- 
tial blocks should be emphasized. 
In addition, neighborhood access 
to certain school facilities, such 
as a running tracks, courts, and 
play areas may be encouraged 
before and after school hours to 




provide increased passive sur- 
veillance. 

The planting of a row of trees 
leading up to the main entrance 
of a school is a traditional pat- 
tern of urban schools in the early 
part of the 20th century, and can 
be adapted for today’s suburban 
schools. Besides creating a clear 
view corridor, it establishes a cer- 
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emonial sequence between the 
school and the neighborhood. A 
coordinated street treatment, 
incorporating continuous side- 
walks, landscaping, and a 
trimmed tree canopy should con- 
tinue up to and wrap around the 
school property. It also helps de- 
fine the public path from the 
street and private residential 
property. 
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LANDSCAPING 

Careful consideration should be 
given when planning landscape 
arrangements and plant selec- 
tions on school campuses. In 
Florida’s climate, landscaping 
becomes an essential ingredient 
in the design of outdoor spaces. 

Shade, protection from the wind, 
and the ability to act as noise and 
visual buffers are just a few of the 
benefits provided by thoughtful 
landscape design leading to a less 
stressful, hence safer, school en- 
vironment. 

Landscaping can provide protec- 
tion from the wind. A large tree 
canopy has an enormous capac- 
ity to absorb high speed wind 
energy from storms and hurri- 
canes. A wind break protects not 
only people but school structures 
as well. Care must be taken to 
use tree species that will resist 
winds and avoid certain soft- 
woods which could split and cre- 
ate an additional hazard in a 
storm. 

Trees can also provide shade, of- 
ten far more economically than a 
built structure, and can provide 
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comfort and relief from the heat 
of Florida’s subtropical sun. If 
tree canopies are trimmed to 
maintain an eight-foot clearance 
and are located with care, places 
people can hide are minimized. 

Effective landscape design can 
create noise and visual buffer 
that help insulate outside play 
areas from nearby busy streets. 
Absorption of high decibel levels 
of noise before it reaches school 
grounds make verbal communi- 
cation and surveillance easier. 

Landscaping can also be used as 
a method of access control. Like 
walls and fencing, atightly spaced 
row of trees incorporated with 
low level plants, can define an 
edge that leads to an opening or 
entrance. Larger trees, such as 
oaks and sable palms, liningside- 
walks and driveways will deter 
potential motorists from driving 
onto property and damaging 
lawns and recreation fields. 

The following pages illustrate 
recommendations for landscaping 
applications that facilitate both 
aesthetic and environmental needs 
while addressing issues of secu- 
rity and safety. 
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EXTERIOR 
PEDESTRIAN ROUTES 

Exterior pedestrian routes should 
be well defined with smooth walk- 
ing surfaces, adequate lighting 1 , 
and landscaping that allows visual 
access while providing shade. 

Paths from drop off areas need to 
be wide enough to accommodate 
peak periods of use, thus pre- 
venting congestion, pushing, and 
accidents. Paving material 
should be non-skid, well marked, 
non-glare, and without sudden 
or dramatic changes of elevation. 
Canopies, either built or of trees, 
should be used to provide shaded 
areas for students to wait to board 
buses. This can help reduce con- 
flicts caused by the psychological 
irritation of standing in the hot 
sun. 

Covered walkways between 
buildings could be bordered with 
low shrubs and hedges planted 
at grade. Heights for border 
plants should not exceed 18". 
Taller hedges should be main- 
tained in such a way so that one 
can see someone hiding behind 
them. 














‘See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 11, for minimum site illumination which, if 
adopted, would alter 6A-2.039 
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Planters along exterior routes 
should be designed to allow easy 
maintenance and prevent van- 
dalism. They typically become 
containers for stray refuse, or an 
option for seating, which in turn 
can damage the plants. Properly 
designed, these planters can in- 
tegrate seating, lighting, and 
garbage containers. 
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VEHICULAR ROUTES 
& PARKING AREAS 

These areas are the primary en- 
try drive, parking lots, bus load- 
ing zones, and parent drop-off/ 
pick-up areas. Vehicular routes 
and parkinglots must be designed 
to handle the rush of people and 
vehicles at the peak unloading 
and loading times at the begin- 
ning and end of each day. Other 
times, these areas may be com- 
pletely empty and unsupervised. 

In general the safety and secu- 
rity of all of these areas benefit 
from the following design consid- 
erations. First, they should not 
be isolated from the school, but 
should be in close proximity to 
facilitate visual surveillance from 
classroom and administration 
areas. Second, these areas, espe- 
cially classrooms should be pro- 
vided with windows that over- 
look vehicular routes and park- 
ing areas. Third, external access 
to parking areas should be re- 
stricted to a limited number of 
controlled entrances. And finally, 
parking and vehicular routes 
should be adequately lit 2 with 
vandal-proof lighting. 





2 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 11 for minimum site illumination which, if 
adopted would alter 6A-2.039. 
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The entry drive should provide 
ample space for lanes coming in 
and out, and if possible, should 
be separated by a landscaped 
median. Wide sidewalks located 
on either side of the drive sepa- 
rates student pedestrian traffic 
from vehicular traffic. A land- 
scaped safety buffer of trees and 
streetlamps between the side- 
walk and entry lane will provide 
a physical barrier from errant 
cars. In this way safety and clear 
lines of sight can be provided in 
an aesthetically pleasing man- 
ner. 

In small schools this entry drive 
will connect with the main entry 
of the school. This entry area and 
drive should be visible from the 
administration office. Because 
this office is always occupied dur- 
ing school hours, a constant watch 
can be kept on the primary door 
to the school. 

The main drop-off area should be 
where visitors enter the school 
and parents pick up their chil- 
dren. Also, it is important to pro- 
vide for emergency vehicles, es- 
pecially if the infirmary is located 
near the administration area. 
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In some schools, especially larger 
high schools, the main entry drive 
may not be able to accommodate 
the large number of buses arriv- 
ing at peak loading/unloading 
times. In this case it is better to 
segregate the bus loading area 
from other pedestrian and ve- 
hicular traffic. However, the wait- 
ing area should still be visible 
from the administration area, 
and the path from the bus area 
into the school should pass 
through the main entrance. 

Parking lots should be located 
close to classroom and admin- 
istration areas. Classrooms 
should be provided with suffi- 
cient windows to allow views of 
the parking lot, since each class- 
room represents 20 or 30 sets of 
eyes. Anyone intent on stealing 
or vandalizing a car in the lot 
must worry that he or she m ay be 
being watched. Special provi- 
sion may have to be made for 
overflow 1 ots for special and sport- 
ing events. 

Issues of security and safety will 
affect the design and configura- 
tion of parking lots. Avoid the use 
of loose gravel or crushed rock for 
surfacing; spinningti res will toss 
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projectiles damaging other ve- 
hicles and potentially injuring 
pedestrians. 

To maintain control over vehicles 
entering and leaving, one entry 
is ideal, especially for afterschool 
events that may restrict parking 
to certain people. If two entries 
are needed they should be close 
enough so that one person can 
monitor both. Otherwise, two 
people would be needed. 

The layout of lots, particularly 
those to be used by high school 
students, should avoid long 
straight layouts that allow cars 
to speed through the lot endan- 
gering pedestrians. Traffic calm- 
ing devices such as speed humps 
will greatly reduce the potential 
for high speed activity. A traffic 
signal located at the entry inter- 
section can control the exiting 
rush onto main thoroughfares. 

Landscaping, providing it does 
not obstruct lines of sight, is a 
useful psychological influence to 
slow drivers down. 
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RECREATIONAL 

AREAS 

Supervision of recreational areas 
can be provided in new construc- 
tion by organizing play areas 
along one axis to facilitate immedi- 
ate visual surveillance of the entire 
area. School buildings placed on 
a higher elevation than the rec- 
reation area provide better op- 
portunities for outlooks. Ramp- 
ing down to the play area allows 
the physical education director 
to command abroad visual sweep 
of all activities from the high 
ground. 

On flat sites, vantage points 
should be identified and provided 
to allow as unobstructed a visual 
surveillance as reasonable. 

Multiple enclosures around indi- 
vidual tennis and basketball 
courts can provide greater con- 
trol and frustrate would-be 
thieves. Additional envelopes of 
fencing make it more difficult to 
both penetrate into an area, and 
remove school property. 

Interior fences can be a func- 
tional chain link material, while 
the outer public fence can have a 
more aesthetically pleasing ap- 
pearance. 
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Inadvertentvandalism and dam- 
age to buildings and property 
can be reduced by locating hard 
court play areas away from build- 
ings. When courts are too close to 
buildings, errant balls can mar 
walls and shatter windows. In 
situations were courts must be 
placed close to buildings, window 
openings should beprotected with 
mesh covers that permit light 
and ventilation as well as emer- 
gency ingress and egress. 

Nighttime visual access to recre- 
ational areas requires not only 
adequate illumination 3 , but at- 
tention to the design of the edge 
conditions as well. Where play 
areas are adjacent to neighbor- 
hoods, streetedge plantings 
should have sufficient openings 
to allow visual sightlines to fields 
beyond. This allows the local com- 
munity and passing patrol cars 
to monitor after-school recre- 
ational use. 




3 If by administrative policy recreation areas are accessible to the public for nighttime use, they 
should be provided with the same minimum level of illumination as indicated in Chapter 5, 
Section 5C, Recommendation 11. 
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SIGNAGE 



It is important that signs not 
provide places for persons to hide 
behind. Signs need to be well lit 
in front with care taken to elimi- 
nate unnecessary side shadows. 
The ground behind the sign can 
be bermed up to prevent people 
from standing behind it. An al- 
ternative is to raise the sign high 
enough off the ground that a 
person’s feet would be visible if 
they were hiding behind it. An- 
other solution for preexisting 
signs is to plant thick hedges 
around the sign’s base. 





Signs can be instrumental in cut- 
ting down on lost and wandering 
visitors. Signs should have large 
lettering, bold graphics, simple 
directions, and be well lit. 
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STORMWATER 

Stormwater retention areas, nec- 
essary in Florida to control flood- 
ing and to filter pollution from 
rainwater runoff, can be simple 
grassy pits or fully landscaped 
ponds. Either must be safely en- 
closed to prevent accidental 
drowning. 

The common pit surrounded by 
chain link fencing suffers from 
several problems. Because it is 
empty during the dry season it 
can be traversed and provide a 
place to hide at night in its low 
spots. Peoplemaycircumventthe 
fence to ride bicycles and motor- 
bikes up and down its slopes. 

Maintaining it can be hazardous 
to groundskeepers mowing its 
steep slopes. Often located near 
the edge of the school grounds, 
they attract illegal dumping and 
their depressions collect trash. 

Retention pits are also not as 
effective in filtering pollution as 
ponds. Finally their unattractive 
ap pearance creates a hosti le bar- 
rier between the school and the 
nearby community. 
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The retention pond, while requir- 
ing more room, has many advan- 
tages. Designed to hold water 
even during the dry season, they 
can be used to form a physical 
barrier or moat to prevent tres- 
passing to certain parts of the 
school. They can help segregate 
play and pedestrian areas from 
areas of heavy vehicular traffic. 

The water in a retention pond 
allows it to support indigenous 
water plants that are effective in 
filtering heavy metal pollution 
washed from school parking 
areas by rainwater. Plants ab- 
sorb excess nitrogen from fertil- 
izer runoff. Shade trees planted 
along the banks of the pond help 
regulate a cool water tempera- 
ture allowingthe native flora and 
fauna to flourish. In this way it is 
possible to have a natural self 
regulating system that lowers 
maintenance costs. 

An attractive landscaped reten- 
tion pond can become an asset 
that serves to link the school and 
the local community. An alterna- 
tive to utilitarian fencing can in- 
clude landscaped low walls and 
wrought iron fencing. This facili- 
tates the need for a protective 
barrier while permitting clear 
views to the pond. 
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BUILDING 

ORGANIZATION 

The overall organization of a 
school can enhance the ability of 
school and public safety authori- 
ties in keeping it secure and dis- 
couraging burglaries. 

The contemporary campus plan 
evolved from the availability of 
inexpensive land and the lower 
cost of constructing single story 
buildings. The haphazard ar- 
rangement of many campus 
schools contributes to the diffi- 
culty in maintaining safety and 
security. 

Traditional school plan organi- 
zations were relatively compact. 
This was a reaction to the envi- 
ronmental concerns of natural 
daylighting and providing natu- 
ral ventilation. Compact plans 
have the benefit of efficient inte- 
rior circulation and minimal ex- 
terior surface area to maintain. 

The narrow wings of traditional 
school organization lend them- 
selves to comm on “alphab et” con- 
figurations- “U”, “O”, and “H” 
shaped buildings result in courtyards 
protected on three or four sides. 
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This allows ease of monitoring 
activity in the courtyard and 
helps provide shade and shelter. 
They also are easier to lock up 
and secure. 

The distance from the street to 
the schools’ open areas is critical 
to preventing burglaries. 

Buildings that are set back from 
the street by long entry roads or 
vast parking lots are less likely to 
be patrolled by local authorities 
than buildings close to the street. 
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EXTERIOR COVERED 
CORRIDORS 



Covered corridors provide pro- 
tection from the rain and sun for 
primary exterior circulation 
paths. These structures should 
be designed to eliminate oppor- 
tunities for persons to gain ac- 
cess to windows, roofs, or other 
upper level areas. Their design 
should also promote adequate 
visual surveillance and illumi- 
nation as a deterrence against 
criminal activity during normal 
use 4 . 

Columns supportingcovered cor- 
ridors should be of a smooth fin- 
ish, difficult-to-climb, building 
material. Plant trees away from 
walkways and buildings to pre- 
vent persons from climbing to 
gain access to upper levels. 
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Provide a “T” connection to en- 
tries to avoid using niches. This 
will allow a clear site line and 
circulation path unobstructed by 
doors or loitering students. 





4 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendations 5, 6, and 7, for minimum widths, room doors, 
and illumination, which, if adopted, would alter 6A-2.051(7)d, 6A-2.051(14)a2, 6A-2.051(14)a4, 
and 6A-2. 065(4). 
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POINTS OF ENTRY 

Ideally, the main point of entry 
should be at the front of the school 
and provide a safe, well lit 5 , pro- 
tected shelter for people entering 
the school. This area should be 
easily visible from the adminis- 
tration area, and so sufficient 
windows and glazed doors should 
be provided. An overhang should 
be large enough to shelter a large 
number of people from the sun 
and rain. This can prevent heat- 
stroke during the summer, and 
wet and slippery surfaces during 
storms. The overhang should 
drain to the sides away from 
where people might enter it or 
where it meets the school build- 
ing. 

The main entry area should have 
a paved, non-slip surface and be 
sloped to connecting drives and 
sidewalks for handicap accessi- 
bility. Seating areas should be 
provided on either side especially 
if the front entry is the prime bus 
loading zone. The walkway must 
be wide enough to accommodate 
seating areas without obstruct- 
ing normal pedestrian movement. 
Vandal proof lighting should be 
provided. 




5 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 11, for minimum site illumination, which, if 
adopted, would alter 6A-2.039. 
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Secondary entries require care- 
ful design to prevent them from 
b ecom ing dark alcoves that some- 
one can hide in. Completely hid- 
den alcoves may shield door and 
stairs from inclement weather, 
but also can serve as concealed 
areas for criminal activity. 

While secondary exterior entries 
should remain recessed for 
weather protection their alcoves 
can have improved visibility by 
the use of chamfered corners. 
These recesses should be limited 
by the same constraints appli- 
cable to interior room doors 6 . 





6 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 6, which, if adopted, would alter 6A-2.051(14)a4. 
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ENCLOSED EXTERIOR 
SPACES 

The overall organization of the 
school can create a beneficial 
enclosure of exterior space. The 
traditional form of the courtyard 
school allows for uncomplicated 
supervision and control. An out- 
door circulation arcade around 
the courtyard allows one person 
to oversee activities during class 
changes. The arcade helps shade 
and cool the air, aiding in natural 
cross ventilation. Operable win- 
dows with visual access to the 
courtyard below can discourage 
mischievous pupils from leaving 
class unobserved. Areas that are 
mechanical and functional in 
nature can be placed in the cor- 
ners of each floor allowing occu- 
pied areas to front on the court- 
yard. 

The courtyard itself can be used 
for limited hard surface play ac- 
tivities, or be an entirely passive 
area for sitting. It can also be 
used for school assembly provid- 
ing it meets 6A-2 requirements 
for exiting 7 . 





7 See 6A-2.054. 
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ANCILLARY 

BUILDINGS 

Ancillary buildings and struc- 
tures include relocatable class- 
rooms, dumpster enclosures, and 
bike lock up areas. Just like the 
main school building these areas 
need to reduce hiding places, 
maximize visibility, and be capable 
of being secured. 




Relocatable classrooms shall be 
sufficiently separated for fire pre- 
vention and control (as per 6A- 
2.064(l)h) as well as to provide 
visual surveillance. They should 
be well lit with tamper resistant 
lights. Clearly marked paths, 
preferably paved, should be pro- 
vided. A potential problem with 
relocatables is people hiding un- 
der them, therefore, the space 
underneath should be enclosed 
with chain link fencing and simi- 
lar materials that will simulta- 
neously prohibit access and main- 
tain visibility. 

Dumpsters should be secured and 
enclosed to prevent children from 
climbing into them. They should 
be surrounded on three sides by 
an eight foot screen wall. The 
base of the wall should be sur- 
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rounded by a hedge to discourage 
climbing. The gate should be ca- 
pable of being locked and should 
be transparent so one can see 
into the enclosure. 

Bicycle racks should be located in 
a highly visible area near the 
main entry or parking, maintain- 
ing a separation between bicycle 
and vehicular traffic (as per 6A- 
2.039(6)) with landscaping and 
bike paths. A low hedge or wall 
around the racks would visibly 
screen bicycles, but not persons 
attempting to steal or vandalize 
them. 
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WALLS 

Wall form, texture, and use influ- 
ence safety concerns. Where there 
are wall s undulate or project into 
small wings, dark niches are 
created for people to hide. The 
use of these spaces for hiding can 
be reduced by planting hedges, 
or providing recessed exterior 
lighting or windows. 




Walls in graffitti prone areas 
should be made of a durable 
material that can handle re- 
peated cleaning. 

Screen walls of metal or decora- 
tive concrete block are often used 
to provide separation without 
compromising ventilation. How- 
ever they can become informal 
ladders allowing unauthorized 
access to the roof. This can be 
prevented by making sure that 
the screen wall provides no foot- 
holds and that the top three or 
four feet near the roof is smooth 
and unclimbable. 

Walls near recreation areas are 
often defaced by spray paint by 
youths making markings for 
games such as handball and 
streethockey. Provide markings 
and game lines before hand so 
that children will not be tempted 
to make their own. 
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WINDOWS 

Windows not only let in light and 
air but can also let in thieves if 
their design and placement is not 
carefully considered. 

Clerestory windows allow for ven- 
tilation and privacy while mini- 
mizingwall penetrations, but also 
allow only a minimum of natural 
daylight. 

A combination of glass block and 
clerestory windows can provide 
ventilation and greater daylighting 
than clerestories, without com- 
promising security. 

Larger window assemblies di- 
vided into small (10"-12") panes 
allow natural daylighting and 
ventilation and make it difficult 
for after hours forced entry, and 
the subsequent removal of school 
property. These windows must 
be designed to accommodate a 
second means of egress as re- 
quired by 6A-2.051(1). 

Narrow windows around doors, 
or sidelites, increase safety by 
allowing a person to see what is 
on the other side of the door and 
allow teachers to keep an eye on 
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activity in adjacent circulation 
spaces. However, sidelites made 
of (tempered) glass should only 
be used when the door hardware 
would prevent someone reaching 
through a broken side window to 
open the door. Where fire safety 
requirements limit the choice of 
hardware, wire glass in steel 
frames shall be used for sidelites 
as per 6A-2. 050(6). 




If operable transoms windows 
are used over exterior doors, they 
should be lockable to prevent 
break-ins. 
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DOORS 

Doors and hardware must con- 
form to use and location require- 
ments. The use of hinges with 
non-removable pins and strike 
plate covers reduce the potential 
for forced break-ins. Wireglass 
openings should be used for vis- 
ibility in fire rated doors along 
main egress routes. Kickplates 
should be provided for classroom, 
assembly, and circulation doors. 

It is important that when the 
door is being opened it does not 
obstruct the circulation path. It 
should be in a recess that is cham- 
fered and top lit so that there are 
no dark corners, or it should swing 
a full 180 degrees 8 . 

The use of multiple sets of doors 
to create vestibules can help re- 
duce heated and air conditioned 
air loss, as well as increase 
security. Lighting the vestibule 
at night illuminates someone try- 
ing to break through the second 
set of doors. 





8 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendations 5, 6, and 7, for minimum widths, room doors, 
and illumination, which, if adopted, would alter 6A-2.051(7)d, 6A-2.051(14)a2, 6A-2.051(14)a4, 
and 6A-2.065(4). 
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ROOFS 

A key concept for safe school roof 
design is to minimize accessibil- 
ity both to the roof and in the 
school from entry points on the 
roof. Avoid the use of permanent 
mounted roof access ladders, 
short walls adjacent to low canopy 
roofs, screen walls and columns 

usingdecorativeblock or wrought 

iron (open) framing that make 
climbing up to roofs easy. 

Skylights are often used to gain 
entry to the interior of school 
buildings. While it is difficult to 
prevent them from beingvandal- 
ized, access can be minimized by 
theuseofmultiplemullions. Solid 
or fixed diffusers within the light 
well can prevent further ingress 
into the building. 




Equipment enclosures should 
protect roof equipment, such as 
HVAC cooling towers, from 
vandalism. They should have 
lockable louvered doors, and 
spaced sufficiently from the 
equipment to allow proper venti- 
lation. 

Parapets should allow for sur- 
veillance from the ground by re- 
stricting their heights or by inte- 
grating openings. 
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LIGHTING 

The use of artificial illumination 
can help both deter criminal ac- 
tivity as well as reduce accidents. 
Key issues are the accessibility of 
the fixtures, the level of illumi- 
nation, the reduction of shadows , 
and the lighting of horizontal 
surfaces. Areas for careful con- 
sideration of lighting include lob- 
bies, stairwells, corridors 9 . 

Light fixtures are a frequent tar- 
get of vandalism. The damage 
and theft of a fixture can leave an 
area vulnerable to thieves and 
dangerous to walk through. 
Therefore, the proper selection 
and installation of fixtures is criti- 
cal. They should be mounted as 
high as possible and still provide 
the illumination required. Fix- 
tures should not be hanging or 
projecting to provide footholds 
for scaling a wall . They should be 
flush mounted or recessed when- 
ever possible and covered with 
an impact resistant material. 

It is important to be aware of the 
line of sight between the light 
fixtures location and objects that 
may cast a shadow. Careful place- 
ment will avoid dark corners be- 
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9 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 7, which, if adopted, would alter 6A-2.065(4). 
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hind doors, trashcans, etc. 

Fixtures should be installed to 
cast a light pattern over a broad 
horizontal area rather than a tall 
vertical area. Light colored sur- 
faces reflect lightmore efficiently 
than dark colored surfaces. 
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LOBBIES & 
RECEPTION AREAS 

The combination of a main entry 
with a carefully located, con- 
stantly manned administration 
area provides floor plans that 
can aid visual supervision of 
school entries, stairs, and hall- 
ways. 

The first drawing shows an 
i nter i or adm inistration desk across 
from the main entrance. It al- 
lows visual access to the lobby 
doors, stairwells, and perpendicu- 
lar hallways. 

The second drawing shows an 
administration area located on 
an outside wall. The administra- 
tion area can see activities in the 
lobby, stairs, and hallways al- 
most as effectively as the first 
scheme, but in addition the ad- 
ministration office commands a 
supervisory view of outside areas. 

The third drawing shows the lo- 
cation of a manned visitors desk 
in the front lobby. Since it is not 
part of an adjacent administra- 
tion area it requires an assigned 
monitor. The moni tor used (school 
administrator, teacher, parent, 
student, or school resource offi- 
cer) is a factor in the effective- 
ness of any surveillance. 
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CORRIDORS 

Much of the design of school cor- 
ridors i s d ictated by the li fe safely 
requirements which ensure that 
hallways are wide enough to al- 
low students to evacuate the 
building quickly 10 . Regardless, as 
a general rule hallways should 
be broad, well lit, and void of 
projections. Designs which lead 
to sudden 90 degree turns and 
narrow hallways should be 
avoided . The corners allow people 
to hide and cause others to run 
into each other. Chamfered cor- 
ners allowbetter visibility as well 
as smoother pedestrian traffic 
flow. 

Windows near classroom doors 
allow instructors to monitor cor- 
ridors. If door niches are pro- 
vided they should be chamfered 
and wide enough to allow a clear 
line of sight down the hall 11 . 





To reduce hiding places and pos- 
sible injury, water coolers, vend- 
ing machines, trash containers, 
and lockers should be either low 
profile or flush with the wall. 
Avoid creatingalcoves, nooks and 
other small spaces along corri- 
dors that promote criminal activ- 
ity. Any freestandingobjects such 
as stand alone lockers or vending 
machines should be mounted to 
the wall to avoid injury if they 
should fall over. 




10 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 5, for corridor widths, which, if adopted, would 



alter 6A-2.051(7)d and 6A-2.051(14)a2. 



"See Chapter 5, Section 5C, 
alter 6A-2.051(14)a4. 
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TOILET ROOMS 



Toilet rooms are frequently cited 
by Florida educators as a site for 
criminal activity, injury, and van- 
dalism. Therefore, every oppor- 
tunity to make them more secure 
and safe should be taken. 



To begin with, locate toilet rooms 
directly adjacent to main corri- 
dors to maximize visibility and 
surveillance. 

Toilet rooms void of entry doors 
and screened by a partition allow 
for acoustic surveillance from 
adjoining corridors 12 . Care should 
be taken to preserve privacy by 
paying attention to sightlines 
from a hallway. To avoid the 
threat of assault by someone from 
behind this partition it could be 
raised above the floor to expose 
someone’s feet. It could be con- 
structed of translucent material 
as may be permitted by fire resis- 
tant requirements. 

The enclosed nature of the toilet 
room allows vandals the privacy 
and opportunity to steal and dam- 
age fixtures. Therefore shelves, 
hand dryers, sanitary-napkin 
dispensers, and trash containers 



I2 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 9, regarding student toilet rooms which, if 
^ adopted, would alter 6A-2.068 (14) and (15). 
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should be heavy duty, recessed, 
fire resistant, and have separate 
locks. 

Toilet room walls and floors 
should have a durable finish to 
withstand repeated cleaning of 
graffitti. Toilet stall partitions 
should be structurally sound and 
anchored to the walls and floors. 
Maintain partition heights at five 
feet, with a twelve-inch clear- 
ance above the floor to allow vi- 
sual surveillance. 
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STAIRS AND 
STAIRWELLS 

Main stairs should be designed 
to accommodate occupant loads 
as per 6A-2.051. Widths dictated 
by the Codes are only a mini- 
mum , therefore, amain stair m ay 
need tobe wider for overall safety 
and security. Stairs should also 
be well lit with adequate foot- 
candles of illumination 13 . 

Solid hand-rails create hiding 
places on stairs and landing 
areas. Open hand-rails allow 
visual access to immediate areas on 
both sides of the stairwells. Hand- 
rails should be designed to dis- 
courage people from sliding on 
them which can result in inad- 
vertent damage or possible in- 
jury. 





Risers must be enclosed as per 
6A-2. 053(6), and to prevent 
people from grabbing the ankles 
of those on the stair. The entire 
area under all stairs should be 
enclosed, and made inaccessible 
for any use 14 . 



Consideration should be given to 
enlarging stair landings beyond 
minimum code requirements to 



I3 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 7, regarding stair illumination which, if adopted, 
would alter 6A-2.065(4). 

I4 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 12, regarding spaces beneath stairs which, if 
adopted, would alter 6A-2.053(9). 
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prevent overcrowding and un- 
safe conditions. 

All enclosed stairwells should 
have surveillance equipment to 
provide motion detection at main 
access points. This will allow 
schools to minimize security sys- 
tem requirements on upper 
levels 16 . 





I5 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 4, regarding security alarm systems which, if 
adopted, would add to the Code. 
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GYMNASIUMS 

Like the auditorium, the gym is 
another large span structure in 
which care mustbe taken to avoid 
opportunities for students to en- 
ter via skylights and climbing 
down structural elements such 
as trusses. 

Clerestory windows can be used 
instead of skylights. If skylights 
are used they should be installed 
well clear of any means of climb- 
ing down to the gym floor. In 
addition, structural members 
should not be accessible from 
either the floor or from adjacent 
bleachers as per 6A-2.033(2)a. 

Retractable bleachers should be 
capable of being locked in place 
when not in use to prevent van- 
dalism and persons using the 
space underneath to hide. 

Locked equipment rooms should 
be visible from the exterior of the 
gymnasium. Glass block walls or 
impact resistant windows along 
a common corridor would allow 
monitoring of the interior of the 
equipment room. 
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LIBRARIES & MEDIA 
CENTERS 

Library design should minimize 
opportunities for theft of materi- 
als and equipment as well as 
minimize possible hiding places. 
Both goals can be met through 
the use of control points and the 
maintenance of clear sight lines. 

The reception area or circulation 
librarian should be placed in a 
central location near the main 
entry to police student traffic. 

Low stacks, well spaced, and 
placed parallel to the circulation 
librarian’s line of sight will aid in 
visual control as well as reduce 
hiding places for storing stolen 
goods. Serious consideration 
should be given to installing a 
magnetic book alarm system. 
Detection devices that use a tur n- 
style or gate element shall not 
impede or be placed in desig- 
nated means of egress. 




Access to audio-visual (A.V.) 
equipment can be controlled by 
creatinga lockable delivery/pick- 
up area separate from general 
equipment storage. 
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CLASSROOMS 

Classrooms should be organized 
for easy monitoring. Visual ac- 
cess to the hallway, and in some 
cases the exterior, is desirable. 

Classrooms that include retract- 
able partitions must provide an 
openingin the partition for egress 
and visual access as per 6A- 
2.052(7). Niches should be pro- 
vided for housingpartitions when 
they are in a retracted position. 

A lockable built-in storage cabi- 
net should be provided in each 
classroom to store A.V. and mul- 
timedia equipment in a secure 
place. This storage area should 
be visible from the hallway. An 
alternative to the storage cabi- 
net would be to permanently 
mount television and video-re- 
corder at levels beyond reach. 
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LOCKER ROOMS 

Locker rooms should be organized 
for easy surveillance; they should 
have a clear circulation pattern 
with no dead-end spaces to avoid 
entrapment. Gym instructors’ 
offices should be located near the 
main entry and exit and pro- 
vided with windows to monitor 
the locker area. 




Interior lockers should not ex- 
ceed four feet in height to allow 
visual surveillance and should 
be adequately spaced to avoid 
crowding. Lockers can also be 
mounted flush to the wall to mini- 
mize opportunities to hide on top 
of them or gain access to ceiling 
areas. 





Light fixture covers, windows and 
mirrors should be impact resis- 
tant to prevent damage from in- 
advertent vandalism. Acousti- 
cal ceiling tiles should not be 
used in any area of the locker 
room 16 . Exposed concrete or plas- 
ter finished ceilings eliminate the 
opportunity to use the space 
above as a hiding place for per- 
sons and stolen property. 




,6 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 8, regarding ceiling materials and heights. 
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LABS SHOPS & 
COMPUTER ROOMS 

Clear orgainzation ofworkspaces 
is essential in the design of rooms 
where special equipment is be- 
ing used. 

Faculty offices should be located 
to allow direct visual access to 
work room and entry. Valuable 
equipment and supplies should 
be protected by providing stor- 
age in a lockable closet within 
the office. 

Entry vestibules to workspaces 
equipped with an alarm system 
makes breaking and entering 
difficult from interior hallways. 

Equipment in workspaces should 
be secured to tables or counters 
with concealed through-bolts or 
one-way screws/ It is important 
that the locking or mounting 
hardware not have any sharp 
edges or projections. 

To maximize secuirty and mini- 
mize theft, rooms with comput- 
ers and other costly equipment 
could be located in interior zones 
away from exterior walls with 
windows or doors. 
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MUSIC ROOMS 

Music rooms or band practice 
areas have similar programmatic 
considerations as auditoriums. 
It is important to facilitate visual 
supervision by one person over a 
large assembly of students. 

Acoustical demands typically re- 
quire a space with limited win- 
dow area and sound separation 
from adjacent spaces such as 
hallways, classrooms, and fac- 
ulty offices. Isolation of music 
rooms (on campus) canbe avoided 
by integratingintermediate/sup- 
port spaces to absorb sound or 
greatly reduce sound transmis- 
sion. Storage areas placed along 
the perimeter of the main room 
and entry vestibules accessed 
from hallways help attenuate 
sound. 

Storage for equipment and sup- 
plies shoul d b e 1 ocked at all tim es . 
Both sets of doors in entry vesti- 
bule should have locking hard- 
ware and access detection alarms. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

AREAS 

The visitors’ information counter, 
faculty offices, student records, 
and first aid stations need to have 
a high degree of security while 
maintaining a “sense of accessi- 
bility” to students. Administra- 
tion areas should be adjacent to 
main entry areas and be visibly 
accessible through windows to 
provide a connection between 
administrators and students or 
visitors. 

Faculty offices and student 
records should be separated from 
reception area, accessible 
through locked hall doors. Stu- 
dent records shall be stored in a 
fire resistant vault within a locked 
room. 

Key boxes shall be located in a 
locked cabinet that contains 
school floor plans, evacuation 
maps, and computer passwords. 
This cabinet should be made ac- 
cessible to police and fire depart- 
ment personnel. Distribution of 
master keys should be strictly 
regulated by plant administra- 
tors. 

Clinic rooms should keep sup- 
plies and surgical equipment 
locked in a storage closet located 
in the nurse’s office. 
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ALARM & 

SURVEILLANCE 

SYSTEMS 

The use of alarm and surveil- 
lance systems can greatly reduce 
the amount of property loss 17 . 
Reports have shown that while 
actual breaking and entering in- 
cidents have increased recently, 
the amount of stolen property 
has decreased. This is due in 
part to the effective use of al arm s 
and intrusion detection systems. 

Once the building envelope has 
been penetrated, the assailant 
has limited time to achieve his or 
hergoal. Coordinationwithlocal 
police can help reduce response 
time to alarms, increasing the 
chances of apprehendingpersons 
while still on school grounds with 
property in hand. 

Installation of alarm systems 
should be handled by expert con- 
tractors. They will strategically 
locate detection devices at criti- 
cal entry points and in rooms 
that contain valuable electronics 
or shop equipment. 

Fixed metal detectors can greatly 
reduce the influx of weapons. A 
modest, inconspicuous, metal 
detector should be used to avoid 
bringing attention to a threaten- 
ing problem. 






17 See Chapter 5, Section 5C, Recommendation 4, regarding security alarm systems which, if 
adopted, would add to the Code. 
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FIRE CONTROL 

Fire control equipment includes 
such items as fire extinguishers, 
standpipe cabinets, and sprin- 
klers. 

Fire extinguisher and standpipe 
cabinets located in main circula- 
tion paths should be flush 
mounted in walls adjacent to 
classrooms. Isolated equipment 
is more susceptible to damage. 

Fire sprinklers should be also be 
flush mounted in ceilings to avoid 
damage. A sprinkler that has 
recessed valves is available, but 
still allows distribution head to 
hang below the ceiling. 
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HVAC \ MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT 

The location for HVAC equip- 
ment should be accessible only to 
authorized personnel, but should 
also allow for proper ventilation. 
Mechanical equipment storage 
should have flush mounted vents 
located out of reach. Spacing of 
vent slats should not allow per- 
sons to reach in or to pass objects 
through them, potentially caus- 
ing damage to equipment or ex- 
haust fans. 

Exterior condensing unit enclo- 
sures should be designed using 
materials that are difficult to 
climb and that provide (side) 
protection from thrown projec- 
tiles. Access doors should be solid 
with concealed hinges and locked 
with deadbolt hardware. 

Locating these structures in areas 
where general site lightingisused 
will make nighttime surveillance 
easier without having to install 
direct lighting. 
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VENDING MACHINES 

Protecting vending machines 
from vandalism and theft is a 
major problem in many schools 
today. Provide a niche or alcove 
designed specifically for the place- 
ment of vending machines so as 
not to obstruct general circula- 
tion areas. A roll down screen 
can be installed, giving students 
limited access to machines, al- 
lowing them only to reach in and 
make purchases. 

Avoid locatingvendingmachines 
in isolated areas. Locate them 
adjacent to or within the caf- 
eteria or other well monitored 
spaces. 
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WATER FOUNTAINS 

Locate water fountains near 
restrooms and areas where stu- 
dents gather that are typically 
monitored. 

Like vending machines, water 
fountains need to be protected 
from vandalism. Flush mounted 
water fountains provide protec- 
tion for the cooling system, but 
do not provide access for handi- 
capped persons. Floor mounted 
fountains are completely exposed, 
providing protection only to the 
side facing the wall. Wall-hung 
fountains that have in-wall cool- 
ing systems should have heavy- 
duty mounts to prevent vandal- 
ism by sitting or standing on 
them, while maintaining wheel- 
chair access. 
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ELEVATORS 



Elevators should be centrally lo- 
cated adjacent to main circula- 
tion spaces, i.e. entry lobbies and 
primary corridors. A five-foot 
deep landing area should be pro- 
vided without obstructing stu- 
dent traffic. 

General access to elevators should 
be controlled with limited access 
to authorized individuals. The 
use of elevators for criminal ac- 
tivities could be significantly de- 
terred by faculty/staff surveil- 
lance of lobbies and corridors 
coupled with video monitoring 
within the cars. 
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R®tum completed form prior to May 17, 1993 to: 
Christoph®! J. Joiner, Project Monoger 
Resoorch Astocial® 

University of South Florida 
Conter for Community Design & Research 
3702 Spoctrum Boulevard, SuHe 160 
Tampa, FI 636 1 2 
(613) 974-2106 



FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 



Available at Web site: 
xaaa/w fr.cdr.usf.edu 



SAFE SCHOOLS DESIGN GUIDELINES QUESTIONNAIRE 



Instructions 

The Florida Center for Community Design + Research, located at the University of South Florida, has 
been selected by the Florida Department of Education, Office of Educational Facilities, to conduct a 
study to evaluate issues of safety and security in Florida’s public schools. 

The answers to the questions that follow are of great importance in order for the staff of the Center 
to analyze and report to the Department of Education the issues of safety and security as they relate 
to safe school design guidelines. Please answer all of the questions. 

If you have questions please feel free to contact Christopher J. Joiner, of the University of South 
Florida at 813-974-2106, or John A. Watson of the Department of Education, Office of Educational 
Facilities, at 904-488-1750. 

Questionnaire 



District Name: 

Person Completing Questionnaire:, 

Title/Position:. 
Phone # (SunCom if Available):. 



1. How many of the listed schools do you have in your district? 

. elementary levels 

middle / jr. high school levels 

high school level 

other (please specify) 

2. Write in the n um ber of schools in each size category in your school district. 

small medium large very large 

300-500 500-1000 1000-1500 1500-above 



elementary 



jr. high 



high school 
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3. 



Where are these schools located? 

downtown / inner-city city I town 



suburban area rural area 



elementary 



jr. high 



high school 



Of all the schools in your district, which is the preferred general layout of the 
building(s) relative to providing optimum security? 

one 2 (or more)-story building 

multiple 2 (or more)-story buildings 

1-story centrally organized group of buildings 

1-story "campus plan" (spread-out) 



5. Which primary circulation system is preferred? 



interior corridor 
exterior corridor 
both (please estimate %) 



6. How many of the schools allow for public access of recreational facilities after 
school hours? 



7. How many portable classrooms are being used throughout your school district? 



CRIMINAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 

Vandalism: willful or ignorant destruction of property. 

8. How many reported incidents of vandalism have occurred in your school 
district over the last two years? 
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9. Where do the majority of these incidents take place? Rank in descending 
numerical order the top five. 

classrooms 

hallways 

toilet rooms 

laboratories 

auditoriums 

cafeteria 

gymnasium 

locker rooms 

playgrounds 

outdoor athletic areas 

outdoor gathering areas: covered walkways, patios, terraces, courtyards 

parking lots 

bicycle racks 

bus loading areas 

other (please describe) 

10. What time of day do these incidents predominantly occur? 

immediately before school 

during school 

immediately after school 

evening hours 

11. Does vandalism occur at other times? If so, when? 



12. What types of vandalism has your school district experienced over the past two 
years? 



13. Has there been a significant increase or decrease in vandalism in your school 
district over the past 10 years? (% if known). 
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CRIMINAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 

Burglary: entering a building or occupied structure, or separately secured or 
occupied portion thereof, with purpose to commit a crime therein, unless the 
premises are at the time, open to the public, or the actor is licensed or 
privileged to enter. 

14. How many reported incidents of burglary have occurred in your school district 
over the last two years? 



15. Where do the majority of these incidents take place? Rank in descending 
numerical order the top five. 

classrooms 

hallways 

toilet rooms 

laboratories 

auditoriums 

cafeteria 

gymnasium 

locker rooms 

playgrounds 

outdoor athletic areas 

outdoor gathering areas: covered walkways, patios, terraces, courtyards 

parking lots 

bicycle racks 

bus loading areas 

other (please describe) 

16. What time of day do these incidents predominantly occur? 

immediately before school 

during school 

immediately after school 

evening hours 

17. Does burglary occur at other times? If so, when? 
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18. What types of burglary has your school district experienced over the past two 
years? 



19. Has there been a significant increase or decrease in burglary in your school 
district over the past 10 years? (% if known) 



CRIMINAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 

Assault and Battery: any unlawful touching of another which is without 
justification or excuse. Battery requires physical contact, whereas simple 
assault is committed without physical contact. 

20. How many reported incidents of assault and battery have occurred in your 
school district over the last two years? 



21. Where do the majority of these incidents take place? Rank in descending 
numerical the top five. 

classrooms 

hallways 

toilet rooms 

laboratories 

auditoriums 

cafeteria 

gymnasium 

locker rooms 

playgrounds 

outdoor athletic areas 

outdoor gathering areas: covered walkways , patios, terraces, courtyards 

parking lots 

bicycle racks 

bus loading areas 

other (please describe) 

22. What time of day do these incidents predominantly occur? 

immediately before school 

during school 

immediately after school 

evening hours 
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23. Has there been a significant increase or decrease in assault and battery in 
your school district over the past 10 years? (% if known) 



CRIMINAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 

Arson: the act of starting a fire or causing an explosion with the intent to 
destroy a building or occupied structure of another. 

24. How many reported incidents of arson have occurred in your school district 
over the past two years? 



25. Where do the majority of these incidents take place? Rank in descending 
numerical order the top five. 

classrooms 

hallways 

toilet rooms 

laboratories 

auditoriums 

cafeteria 

gymnasium 

locker rooms 

playgrounds 

outdoor athletic areas 

outdoor gathering areas: covered walkways, patios, terraces, courtyards 

parking lots 

bicycle racks 

bus loading areas 

other (please describe) 

26. What time of day do these incidents predominantly occur? 

immediately before school 

during school 

immediately after school 

evening hours 

27. Does arson occur at other times? If so, when? 
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28. Has there been a significant increase or decrease in arson in your school 

district over the past 10 years? (% if known ) 

CRIMINAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 

Theft: the taking of property without the owner’s consent. 

29. How many reported incidents of theft have occurred in your school district over 
the past two years? 



30. Where do the majority of these incidents take place? Rank in descending 
numerical order the top five. 

classrooms 

hallways 

toilet rooms 

laboratories 

auditoriums 

cafeteria 

gymnasium 

locker rooms 

playgrounds 

outdoor athletic areas 

outdoor gathering areas: covered walkways, patios, terraces, courtyards 

parking lots 

bicycle racks 

bus loading areas 

other (please describe) 

31. What time of day do these incidents predominantly occur? 

immediately before school 

during school 

immediately after school 

evening hours 

32. What types of theft has your school district experienced over the past two 
years? 
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33. Has there been a significant increase or decrease in theft in your school district 
over the past 10 years? (% if known ) 



CRIMINAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 

Robbery: the felonious taking of money, personal property, or any other 
article of value, in the possession of another, from his person or immediate 
presence, and against his will, accomplished by means of force or fear. 

34. How m any reported incidents of robbery have occurred in your school district 
over the past two years? 



35. Where do the majority of these incidents take place? Rank in descending 
numerical order the top five. 

classrooms 

hallways 

toilet rooms 

laboratories 

auditoriums 

cafeteria 

gymnasium 

locker rooms 

playgrounds 

outdoor athletic areas 

outdoor gathering areas: covered walkways, patios, terraces, courtyards 

parking lots 

bicycle racks 

bus loading areas 

other (please describe) 

36. What time of day do these incidents predominantly occur? 

immediately before school 

during school 

immediately after school 

evening hours 

37. What types of robbery has your school district experienced over the past two 
years? 
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38. Has there been a significant increase or decrease in robbery in your school 
district over the past 10 years? (% if known ) 



CRIMINAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 
Drug Possession/Use 

39. How many reported incidents of drug possession/use have occurred in your 
school district over the last two years? 



40. Where do the majority of these incidents take place? Rank in descending 
numerical order the top five. 

classrooms 

hallways 

toilet rooms 

laboratories 

auditoriums 

cafeteria 

gymnasium 

locker rooms 

playgrounds 

outdoor athletic areas 

outdoor gathering areas: covered walkways, patios, terraces, courtyards 

parking lots 

bicycle racks 

bus loading areas 

other (please describe) 

41. What time of day do these incidents predominantly occur? 

immediately before school 

during school 

immediately after school 

evening hours 

42. Do you have problems with drug related activity on property immediately off- 
school campuses? If so, please explain. 
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Has there been a significant increase or decrease in drug related activity over 
the past 10 years? (% if known ) 



CRIMINAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 
Alcohol Use 

44. How many reported incidents of alcohol use have occurred in your school 
district over the last two years? 



45. Where do the majority of these incidents take place? Rank in descending 
numerical order the top five. 

classrooms 

hallways 

toilet rooms 

laboratories 

auditoriums 

cafeteria 

gymnasium 

locker rooms 

playgrounds 

outdoor athletic areas 

outdoor gathering areas: covered walkways, patios, terraces, courtyards 

parking lots 

bicycle racks 

bus loading areas 

other (please describe) 

46. What time of day do these incidents predominantly occur? 

immediately before school 

during school 

immediately after school 

evening hours 

47. Do you have problems with alcohol related activity on property immediately 
off school campuses? If so, please explain. 
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48. Has there been a significant increase or decrease in alcohol related activity 
over the past 10 years in your school district? (% if known) 



CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 

Other Criminal Activity 

49. How many reported incidents of weapons possession have occurred in your 
school district over the last two years? 

50. What are the most common weapons and where are they found? 



51. How many reported bomb threats have occurred in your school district over the 
past two years? Five years? 



52. What procedures are implemented in the event of a bomb threat? Please 
describe. 



53. Have you had any problems with trespassing? If so, please describe. 
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CRIMINAL ACTIVITY SURVEY 



54. What other criminal activities have you experienced in your school district over 
the past two years? 

group violence 

kidnapping 

rape 

homicide 

other (please explain) 



55. How are the above mentioned criminal acts reported? 



CRIME PREVENTION ISSUES 

56. What is the public perception of safety and security within your school district? 
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Has there been an increase in overall "incidents in your schools over the past 
2 years? 5 years? 10 years? 



In descending numerical order rank the five most critical safety/security issue 
within your district? 

trespassing 

vandalism 

burglary 

theft 

assault 

arson 

drug possession / use 

alcohol use 

weapons possession 

group violence 

kidnapping 

rape 

homicide 

other (please describe) 

57. Do you have assigned on-site security supervisors or police officers? Do you 
participate in the School Resource Officer program? If so, for how long? 



58. Do you have written regulations regarding access and control of school 
personnel after school hours? If so, please explain. 



59. What other specific safety/security measures or programs has your school 
district implemented? 
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Who organized them ? Runs them ? Pays for them? 



Have these programs been successful? Please describe. 



\ 



60. What are the most critical areas of school design with respect to safety and 
security? In descending numerical, rank the top five from the list below. 

maintaining visual surveillance from the street , 

maintaining visual surveillance in corridors (interior and exterior) 

minimizing niches, alcoves and other residual spaces that provide places 

for hiding 

window design 

exterior door design 

interior lighting 

exterior lighting 

location of electrical panels 

enclosure of school property perimeter (fencing, walls) 

landscaping 

control of key cabinet 

alarm systems 

miscellaneous openings and outbuildings 
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61. Are you familiar with Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design 
(CPTED) concepts and procedures? 

If so, 

Where did you learn about them ? 



What is your opinion of them ? 



Have you instituted policies or measures that incorporate CPTED principles ? 



Would you be interested in learning more about CPTED principles ? 



62. If funding were available, what single policy or procedure would you 
implement to reduce crime and increase safety and security within your school 
district? 
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Additional Comments 
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SAFE SCHOOL DESIGN GUIDELINES 
Questionnaire 
April 1993 



The Honda 



Slate of 



May we call You? 



Name: 



Phone No. 



L How many of the listed schools do you have in your state? 

elementary level 

middlcs/jr. high school level 

high school level 

other (please specify) 

2. Of all the schools in your state, which is the preferred general layout of the buildmg(s) relative to providing 
optimum security? 

one 2 (or more) story building 

multiple 2 (or more) story building 

1-story centrally organized group of buildings 

1-story "campus plan” (spread-out) 

3. Which primary circulation system is preferred? 

interior corridor 

exterior corridor 

both (please estimate %) 

4. What is the public perception of safety and security within your schools? 



5. 



In descending numerical order rank the five most critical safety/security issues within your state. 



trespassing 

vandalism 

burglary 

theft 

assault 

arson 

drug possession/use 



alcohol use 
weapons possession 
group violence 
kidnapping 
rape 

homicide 

other (please describe) 



ERIC 



University of South Florida 
3702 Spectrum Boulevard Suite ISO Tampa FL 



Master of Architecture Program 
33612 USA tel: 813.974.4042 fax: 813.974.6023 
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Questionnaire Continued 



Page 2 



What are the most critical areas of school design with respect to safety and security? In descending 
numerical order, rank the top five from the list below. 

maintaining visual surveillance from the street 

maintaining visual surveillance in corridors (interior and )exterior 

minimizing niches, alcoves and other residual spaces that provide places for hiding 

window design 

exterior door design 

interior lighting 

exterior lighting 

location of electrical panels 

enclosure of school property perimeter (fencing, walls) 

landscaping 

control of key cabinet 

alarm systems 

miscellaneous opening and out buildings. 



Are you familiar with Crime Prevention through Environmental Design (CPTED) concepts and procedures? 
If so, where did you learn about them? ■ 



What is your opinion of CPTED concepts and procedures? 



Have you instituted policies or measures that incorporate CPTED principles? 



10. Would you be interested in learning more about CPTED principles? • 

11. If funding were available, what single policy or procedure would you implement to reduce crime and 

increase safety and security within your schools 
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State Familiar Opinion of Institued Interested in What policy would yon implement to reduce crime? 

w/CPTKD CPTKD CPTKD Policies Learning More 
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Security Maintenance Checklist 



How often are doors checked to be certain they are secure? 

DAILY WEEKLY MONTHLY 6 MONTHS ANNUALLY 



How often are windows checked to be certain they are secure? 

DAILY WEEKLY MONTHLY 6 MONTHS ANNUALLY 



How often are outbuildings, storage sheds, portable classrooms and 
other school facilities checked to be certain they are secure? 

DAILY WEEKLY MONTHLY 6 MONTHS ANNUALLY 



How often are fences and gates checked to be certain they are secure? 
DAILY WEEKLY MONTHLY 6 MONTHS ANNUALLY 



How often are lights checked to be certain they are working properly? 
DAILY WEEKLY MONTHLY 6 MONTHS ANNUALLY 



How often are floors and fixtures checked to be certain they are working 
properly? 

DAILY WEEKLY MONTHLY 6 MONTHS ANNUALLY 



How often are playgrounds checked to be certain that equipment is in 
working order? 

DAILY WEEKLY MONTHLY 6 MONTHS ANNUALLY 
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Safe Schools / Appendix F / F- 2 



Doors 

All exterior doors must meet the following criteria. Where security is 
required, some interior doors must also meet the same criteria. 

a. Locking hardware is in proper working order 

b. Framework is strong and door fits snugly 

c. Strike plate is strong and securely affixed 

d. No breakable glass (in door or sidelights) within 40 inches of 
panic bar and button 

e. Door cannot be bypassed, e.g., through transom or decorative 
paneling above door 

f. Panic bat (or button) operates properly 

g. Exposed hinge pins on outswing doors cannot be easily removed 

h. The inactive (stationary) leaf on double doors is secured at both 
top and bottom 

i. Overhead door is secured with auxiliary locking device 

j. Portals and hatches are secured with heavy-duty hasp and 
padlock 

k. Key numbers have been removed from all padlocks 

l. Exterior doors equipped with panic bar are secured with heavy- 
duty chain and padlock at night and on weekends 

m. Outside handles are removed from doors used only as exits 

(NOTE: Safety requirements never allow the use of chain and padlock 
with building is occupied) 

For the questions below, if "NO" is checked, please explain in the space 
provided. 

Are all outside entrances secure? YES/NO 



Are all inside doors secure? 



YES/NO 
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Are all overhead doors secure? YES/NO 

Are all portals and hatches secure? YES/NO 
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Windows 



All ground floor windows must meet the following criteria; depending on 
their accessibility to an intruder, some windows above the ground floor 
must also meet the criteria. 

a. Locking hardware is in proper working order 

b. Opening is protected with burglar resistant glazing or decorative 
grill; or broken windows are normally replaced with burglar 
resistant glazing 

c. Additional security is provided for window openings with air 
conditioning units 

d. Basement windows are protected with security grill or well cover 

(NOTE: Life Safety Code requires that each room have at least on 
window which can be used for emergency rescue) 

For the questions below, if a "NO" is checked, please explain in the 
space provided. 

Are all ground floor and other accessible windows secure? . . YES/NO 
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Miscellaneous Openings and Outbuildings 

All openings and exterior barriers must be checked for adequate 
security. Particular attention must be given to roof hatches, cornices 
above protective porches, and sheds containing combustibles or 
expensive maintenance or athletic equipment. 

For the questions below, if a "NO" is checked, please explain in the 
space provided. 

Are all openings accessible to the intruder secure? YES/NO 



Are all outbuildings, storage sheds and portable classrooms 
secure? YES/NO 



Are walls and fixtures in unsupervised hang-out areas durable 
and well protected? YES/NO 
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Key Control 



Optimum security is contingent upon a proper control system for keys. 

Minimum criteria to be met are: 

a. The responsibility for lock and key control is assigned to a single 
individual 

b. All file keys and duplicates are kept in a steel key cabinet, under 
lock and key 

c. All keys are maintained and issued with strict supervision, 
including the requirement that each key issued must be signed 
for (using key receipt tags) 

d. Master keys are kept to a minimum and are retained by top 
administrative personnel only (principal, assistant principal, and 
maintenance supervisor) 

e. Appropriate fines or penalties are enforced when an employee 
loses a key 

f. Employees are never permitted to have a duplicate key made on 
their own 

g. Keys are always collected from employees who terminate or 
transfer 

h. All keys are collected and logged at the conclusion of the school 
year; the key control system is re-evaluated, inadequacies 
corrected, before keys are reissued 

i. Tumblers in vital locks are changed if keys are permanently lost 
of stolen 

For the questions below, if a "NO" is checked, please explain in the 

space provided. 

If the key control system adequate? . YES/NO 
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The key cabinet is maintained with sufficient number of hooks tags and 
supervision YES/NO 
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Lighting and Electrical Boxes 



For the questions below, if a "NO" is checked , please explain. 



Is the perimeter of the school building protected by adequate 
lighting? YES/NO 



Are repairs to lights and replacement of inoperative lamps made 
immediately? YES/NO 



Is there sufficient light to provide marginal coverage in case a bulb 
bums out? YES/NO 



Are photo electric cells located out of reach of 

spotlights? YES/NO 



Are all accessible lenses protected by some unbreakable 

material? YES/NO 
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Is additional lighting provided at entrances and other points of possible 
intrusion? YES/NO 



Is the wiring for protective lighting properly mounted? .... YES/NO 



Are switches and controls properly located and protected? . . YES/NO 



Is the lighting system designed and location of fixtures recorded so that 
repairs could be made rapidly? YES/NO 



Are materials and equipment in storage areas properly arranged to 
provide adequate lighting? YES/NO 



Has the possibility of lower energy consumption and high lighting levels 
with more efficient light sources been explored? YES/NO 
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Are corridors and stairwells properly lighted for safety? . . . YES/NO 



Are directional lights aimed at the building rather that away 
from it? YES/NO 



Is access to electrical panels restricted? 



YES/NO 



Are mechanical rooms and other hazardous storage areas kept 
locked? YES/NO 
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Perimeter and Grounds 

For the questions below, if a "NO" is checked, please explain in the 
space provided. 

Fencing: If the school grounds are fenced, is the fencing high enough? 



Are trees and telephone poles far enough away? YES/NO 



Are the gates as well Constructed as the fence itself? YES/NO 



Are gates secured by good padlocks or chains? YES/NO 



Visibility and Access: 

Are all areas of the school buildings and grounds accessible to cruising 
police vehicles? YES/NO 



Are buildings visible to passing patrol cars? 



YES/NO 
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Has Access to bus loading areas been restricted to other 

vehicles? YES/NO 



Have school personnel been assigned to bus loading/drop-off 
areas? YES/NO 



Have school personnel been assigned to student parking areas during 
arrival and dismissal times? YES/NO 



Vandalism and Theft Prevention: 

School grounds should meet the following criteria: 

a. Grounds are mowed and free from debris 

b. Exterior and Interior walls are free from graffiti 

c. Floors are kept clean and damaged floor covering is replaced 
promptly 

d. Broken glass is replaced promptly with plexiglass or other break 
resistant material 

Are school facilities generally kept neat and in good 

repair? YES/NO 



Are sections of the building locked when not in use for specific after- 
hours activities? YES/NO 
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have protective screens or window guards been installed in areas where 
glass is frequently broken? YES/NO 



Are school files and records maintained in locked, vandal proof, fireproof 
containers or vaults? YES/NO 



Does the school maintain a record of all maintenance on doors, windows, 
lockers, or other areas of the school? YES/NO 



Is graffiti photographed (to record possible gang identification) and 
removed promptly? YES/NO 



Have all items that could be used to break into the building been 
removed from school grounds? YES/NO 



Are driver education vehicles secure? 



YES/NO 
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Playground Safety: 

Is vehicle access to play areas restricted? YES/NO 

Are all play areas fenced? YES/NO 

Are bicycle racks provided in a location which allows for good visual 
surveillance? YES/NO 

Is playground equipment located so as to permit good visual surveillance 
by school staff? YES/NO 



Does playground equipment have tamper-proof fasteners? . . YES/NO 
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Access Control Procedures 

For the question below, if a "NO" is checked, please explain in the space 
provided. 

Visitors: 

Are there written regulations regarding the access and control of visitors 
to the school? YES/NO 



Are signs concerning visitor policy and trespassing properly displayed 
at all entrances to the campus and buildings? YES/NO 



Is clearly marked visitor parking provided as close to the main office as 
possible and/or in a high visibility location? YES/NO 



Are school personnel assigned to duty stations on the school grounds 
when school is in session? YES/NO 



Do personnel assigned to duty stations have two-way communication 
with the main office? YES/NO 
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Are all visitors greeted upon entering the school? YES/NO 

Is on entrance designated for visitors? YES/NO 

Are there signs on other entrances requesting visitors to use only the 
designated entrance? YES/NO 

Is the school office area locked near the main entrance? . . . YES/NO 

Are visitors required to sign in? YES/NO 

Are visitors issued identification cards or badges? YES/NO 

Is proper identification required of vendors, salespersons and 
repairmen? YES/NO 
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If a vendor offers a product (e.g., class rings) to the student body, is the 
vendor assigned to a sales "station"? YES/NO 



Are all deliveries made at one entrance designated for this 
purpose? YES/NO 



Are delivery men always accompanied by a staff person when carrying 
supplies into the kitchen, storeroom, or other areas? YES/NO 



Is there a policy for intercepting/responding to suspicious persons 
observed on school grounds? YES/NO 



Students: 

Are there written regulations restricting student access to school 
grounds and buildings? YES/NO 



Are students issued I.D. cards or other identification? 



YES/NO 
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Are students issued parking stickers for assigned parking 

areas? YES/NO 



Is student access to parking areas restricted to arrival and dismissal 
times? YES/NO 



Has a parking area been designated for students who must leave school 
during regular hours to begin work? YES/NO 



Are "restricted" areas properly identified? 



YES/NO 



Are students required to carry a pass when exempted from attendance 
of classes? YES/NO 



Are students restricted from loitering in corridors, hallways, and 
restrooms? YES/NO 
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If a classroom is vacant, are students restricted from entering the room 
alone? YES/NO 



Are friends, relatives or non-custodial parents required to have written 
permission to pick up a student from school? YES/NO 

Ares students required to have written permission to leave school during 
school hours? YES/NO 



Has a high visibility area been designated as the pickup/drop-off point 
for students? YES/NO 



Are student parking areas located to permit easy surveillance by school 
staff? YES/NO 



Staff: 

Are full and part-time staff, including bus drivers, issued I.D. card or 
other identification? YES/NO 
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Are there written regulations regarding access and control of school 
personnel after school hours? YES/NO 



Are staff members who remain after school hours required to sign 
out? YES/NO 



Are faculty members required to lock classrooms upon 

leaving? YES/NO 



Is on person designated to perform the following security checks ate the 
end of the day? YES/NO 

Check that all classrooms and offices are locked 
Check all restrooms, locker rooms to assure that no on is hiding 
Check all exterior entrances to assure that they are locked 
Check all night lights to assure that they have been turned on 
Check the alarm system to assure that it is functioning properly 



Is the telephone number of the principal provided to the police 
department so the police can make contact in the event of a suspicious 
or emergency situation? YES/NO 
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Is there a means for two-way communication between the office and all 
classrooms, including portable units? YES/NO 



Is a school resource officer assigned to the school? YES/NO 



Do law enforcement personnel or community residents monitor school 
grounds after school hours? YES/NO 
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Property Identification and Inventory Control 



For the questions below, if a "NO" is checked, please explain in the 
space provided. 

Has all school equipment been permanently marked with Operation 
Identification Number? YES/NO 



Is an up-to-date inventory maintained for all expendable school 
supplies? YES/NO 



Is secure storage available during and after school for valuable 
items? YES/NO 



Have special security measures been taken for high target 

items? YES/NO 



Is cash deposited in the bank daily? 



YES/NO 
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Alarms 

For the questions below, if NO" is checked, please explain in the space 
provided. 

Is the school protected by an alarm system? YES/NO 



If yes: 

Is there regular maintenance and/or testing of the entire system at least 
every six months? YES/NO 



Is the number of false alarms kept below two for any six-month 
period? YES/NO 



Upon alarm activation, is there a trained, armed person on the site 
within 20 minutes? YES/NO 



Have responsible members of the community living near the school been 
requested to call the police if the alarm bell is heard? YES/NO 
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Is there always someone available with keys to the school and alarm 
when the alarm is activated? YES/NO 



Are suitable procedures established for turning the system on and 
off? YES/NO 



Are high risk areas protected (e.g., Office, Cafeteria, Shops. 
Laboratories, Music Rooms etc.)? YES/NO 



Can selected areas of the school be used while the remaining areas of 
the school are protected? YES/NO 



If public utility power fails, is there back-up power to keep the system 
operating without generating an alarm signal? YES/NO 



Are staff members trained on the capabilities and limitations of the 
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alarm system? 



YES/NO 



Are staff trained regarding their responsibilities when responding to an 
alarm? YES/NO 



If no: 

Is an alarm system necessary? YES/NO 

(Describe system recommended) 

Recommended Types Recommended Locations 

Sensors (Detectors) 

Contact Switches 

Photo Electric 

Passive Infrared 

Sound Monitoring 

Digital Dialer 
Voice Dialer 

Signal Transmission 
Leased Lines 
Digital Dialer 
Voice Dialer 



Comments and Recommendations: 
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